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DR. JOHNSON’S EARLY LIFE. 

It seemed strange to Croker that the diligent re- 
searches of Hawkins, Boswell, Murphy, and Malone 
were able to discover so little of the history of John- 
son’s life from December, 1729, to his marriage in 
July, 1736, and that what they have told should 
be liable to so much doubt. But amidst all this 
doubt one thing is certain, that after his name had 
been entered at Pembroke College and remained 
there seemingly little more than three years, it 
was withdrawn Oct. 8, 1731, and he was compelled 
by poverty to leave Oxford without a degree. 
Boswell had rashly inferred that the years 1729, 
1730, and 1731 were all spent by Johnson at 
Oxford, and that consequently an accredited re- 
i: of his having made an attempt, at some time 

uring that period, to obtain the situation of assist- 
ant in Mr. Budworth’s school at Brewood could not 
be well founded. But Johnson’s presence at Oxford 
does not exclude the possibility of his seeking to 
obtain employment in his destitute condition 
wherever he could find it. His Lichfield resources 
had been stopped by the insolvency of his father. 
Nor does the appearance of his name in the Pem- 
broke list down to Oct. 8, 1731, conclusively 
show that bodily during a part of the time he may 
not have been elsewhere. Mr. Whitby, of Cres- 
well Hall, near Stafford, has drawn my attention 


toa letter written by the Rev. J. Addenbrooke, 
afterwards Dean of Lichfield, to his great-grand- 
father, which tends to account for some of the 
time of Johnson during that distressful period, and 
so to throw light upon a disputed and somewhat 
obscure point, and it has, consequently, been made 
public, as the thread which it supplies may lead to 
further éclaircissement. It is unfortunate that the 
date at the foot of the letter is of the month only. 
It will be seen that Mr. Thos. Whitby, writing in 
1824, assigns to the letter the year 1732 or 1733. I 
cannot help thinking it may have been earlier, and 
was a desperate attempt on the part of poor John- 
son to provide for the college exigencies by what 
his leisure time during the long vacation might 
produce. Generous minds, the letter shows, were 
even then interesting themselves at Stafford and 
in Lichfield in favour of the brave yet indolent 
student. “ Usque adeo mihi fortuna fingenda est, 
Interea ne paupertate vires animi languescant, 
nec in flagitia egestas abigat, cavendum ” (s. John- 
son’s Diary, A.D. 1732, July 15). The entries in 
that Diary and the two Latin epitaphs composed 
by him to commemorate his father and mother 
are amongst the most affecting details of literary 
history. The letter is as follows:— 

I have sent you enclosed M* Johnson's letter to 
M® Levett. The sum I mentioned to M* Levett was as 
little as, I thought, could be offered to a Gentleman of 
Character for half a years attendance. But his affairs, 

ou see, wont give him leave to be with your son so 
ong. So that if you ’ll let me know what will be agree- 
able to you to give for that time I’il communicate it to 
Mr Levett, & the Gentleman may wait upon you imme- 
diately. I can only say, that if Mr Johnson will do what 
He is capable of doing in that time He will be of more 
service to your son than a year spent in the usual way at 
the University. I shall be glad to know your Resolu- 
tion tomorrow ; because I am obliged to go to Sudbury 
on Monday, where I shall stay all the week, 
I am, Sir, 
Y* most Obedt Serv', 
J. ADDENBROOKE. 
[then Rector of Stafford, afterwards Dean of Lichfield.] 
My humble service waite upon the Family. 
Stafford, May 10. 

[s.d., but probably 1732 or 1733.] 

The above letter was addressed on the back to 
“Thomas Whitby, Esq™, at Heywood. The two 
notes as to date of year and as to identity of the 
writer were by another gentleman, uncle of the 
present owner of Creswell Hall, near Stafford, by 
whom was also the memorandum which here 
follows, but which appears suprascribed upon the 
same page upon which Mr. Addenbrooke’s letter 
is written :— 

Creswell, Nov. 18, 1824. 

This letter [i.¢, Mr. A.’s] was written probably to 
my grandfather soon after M* Johnson [left !} Bosworth. 
I have frequently heard M'* Wells, my father’s youngest 
sister, say, that she remembered M' ([D"] Johnson being 
at Heywood as Tutor to her brother, & that he frequently 


instructed her in the English language. 
Tao, Wuirsy. 
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The letter alludes to a friend Mr. Levett, who 
appears to have interested himself in the negotia- 
tion. Levett is a Staffordshire and a Lichfield 
name, but I cannot identify the person designated. 
An early friend named Robert Levett died in 
Johnson’s house in Bolt Court previously to 
Feb. 14, 1782. Johnson, in answer to Richard 
Beatriffe, in a letter of this date, says, ‘‘ Robert 
Levett, with whom I have been connected by a 
friendship of many years, died lately at my 
house.” Johnson seems to have known so little of 
Levett’s relatives that he “gave notice in the 

pers that an heir, if he has any, may appear.” 
According to Boswell, Johnson told him that his 
acquaintance with this Mr. Levett commenced 
about 1746, and if so he cannot be the Levett of 
whom Mr. Addenbrooke speaks. 

With respect to the letter being addressed to 
Mr. Whitby at Heywood, it may be added that 
this was an ancient manor of the see of Lichfield, 
transferred by Henry VIII. to the Pagets, which 
afterwards was conveyed to the Whitbys, and by 
them sold in 1768 to the Cliffords, being now Lord 
Lichfield’s. During the time when the Whitbys 
had it they erected upon the south bank of the 
Trent, at a distance of about six miles from Staf- 
ford and ten from Lichfield, a house at Oakedge, 
and it was there that Johnson’s’‘appointment would 
seem to have taken effect. T. J. M. 

Stafford. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER. 
(See 6 §, viii. 381 ; ix. 138, 141, 361, 422, 462 ; 
x. 3, 64.) 

Chaucer in Periodical Literature.—A full list 
of articles on Chaucer is to be found in the in- 
dustrious and generally accurate compilation by 
Poole, Index to Periodical Literature, Boston, 
1882. Many of the articles thus indexed are 
trivial and of little use in the real study of the 
poet. I have selected only those which appear to 
possess permanent interest, and which I have con- 
sulted with profit, without asserting that they are 
all of equal value. 

Life and writings of Chaucer :— 

Retrospective Review, ix. 172 (1824); xiv. 305 (1826). 

British Quarterly Review, iii. 105 (1846). 

North British Review, x. 293 (1849). 

Dublin University Magazine, liii. 272 (1859), 

Fraser, liii. 461 (1856), 

Westminster Review, New Series, xxx, 184 (1866); 
xl. 381 (1871). 

7 Sa “Cycle of English Song,” xxxviii, 308 

‘ . 

Chaucer and his circle :— 

Catholic World (New York), xxxi, 695 1830), 

Chaucer and his times :— 

Bibliotheca Sacra, xi, 394 (1854). 

Chaucer and Spenser :— 

Blackwood, ii. 568 (1817). 


Canterbury Tales :— 
Dublin University Magazine, Ixxiv. 157 (1869). 
Bentley, xxxix. 252 (1855). 
Atlantic Monthly, xlv. 108 (1879). 
Descriptive poetry of Chaucer :— 
Macmillan, xxiv, 268 (1871), 
New facts in Chaucer’s life :— 
Fortnightly Review, vi. 28 (1866). 
Love poetry of Chaucer :— 
Cornhill, xxxv. 280 (1877). 
Recent work at Chaucer :— 
Macmillan, xxvii. 383 (1872). 
Chaucer and Shakespeare :— 
Quarterly Review, cxxxiv. 225 (1873). 
Text of Chaucer :— 
Edinburgh Review, cxxxii. 1 (1870). 
The women of Chaucer, by A. Ainger :— 
The Illustrated Magazine for September, 1884. 
Chaucer’s Beads, by Mrs. Haweis, a birthday 
book, diary, and concordance of Chaucer’s pro- 
verbs and tooth-saws. 8vo. London, 1884, 
Corrections and additions to these notes will be 
much esteemed by J. MasKett, 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster, 


REBELLIONS 1715 AND 17465. 
(Addendum to note on p, 381.) 

On a closer examination of the print of the 
execution of the rebel lords Kilmarnock and 
Balmerino in 1746, by inspection of a larger copy 
than the one I have referred to in the note above 
cited—a copy bound up in an imperial folio 
volume of London views, formerly in the King’s 
Library, now in the British Museum, Catalogue 
reference, Maps, K, 22, 36a—I find that I was in 
error in stating that no trace of the presence of a 
hearse is to be found in Budd’s drawing engraved 
by Canot. On the further side of the scaffold 
there appear beneath the platform the four wheels 
of a long vehicle, and the legs and part of the 
neck and belly of a single horse. The body of the 
carriage is hidden by the black drapery drooping 
over the rails enclosing the stage of the scaffold. 
This contemporary representation apparently 
professes to depict the scene just as the first of 
the two doomed noblemen, Lord Kilmarnock, 
appears on the platform. He has not yet com- 
menced to undress. He wears a caped riding 
coat, and has not even removed his laced hat. 
He is apparently feeling the edge of the axe, 
obviously held by the executioner. A note of 
this exact moment, fixed by these details, is 
important, as will be seen by the context. It is 
observable that in this picture the funereal trap- 
pings of the scaffold fall over and enshroud the 
rails, thus concealing all beneath the hips of the 
chief actors. In another contemporary drawing of 


the tragedy in the same volume—much rougher in 
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int of execution, the main scene being surrounded 
medallion portraits of Kilmarnock, Balmerino, 
Lovat, and Charles Ratcliff, the brother of James, 
Earl of Derwentwater, executed thirty years before 
—a hearse is distinctly shown, drawn by two horses, 
struggling through the crowd,* and going from the 
scaffold. The view represents one of the con- 
demned kneeling at the block with the executioner 
in the very act of striking the fatal blow. The 
victim here depicted I take to be the second 
sufferer, Lord Balmerino, and the hearse, I sup- 
pose, is intended to be represented as engaged in 
carrying away the remains of his predecessor in 
death, to return in a few minutes for his own 
mangled corpse. It is observable in this print 
that the sable drapery is delineated as rolled up 
around the upper rails of the scaffold, and not 
pendent therefrom as in Canot’s engraving. Thus 
the spectators are afforded a complete view of all 
that takes place on the platform. Lord Kilmar- 
nock, it is well known, had inquired of the sheriffs 
whether the customary exposure of the severed 
head by the executioner to the four points of the 
compass was an indispensable part of the ghastly 
ceremony. The officials were somewhat perplexed, 
but ultimately decided that, as the whole object 
of the display was a public demonstration that the 
sentence of the law had been duly carried out, the 
removal of all impedimenta to the full view by 
the crowd would suffice to achieve that object ; 
they therefore ordered the veil of black baize 
to be raised and secured around the horizontal 
rail, and, on their own responsibility, directed 
the executioner to forbear the ancient exhibition 
and attendant proclamation. If, as is probable, 
this reefing the hangings was done after Lord 
Kilmarnock appeared on the stage, and before he 
knelt down, the details of Canot’s print and the 
other contemporary drawing are reconciled. The 
sheriffs, however, incurred an implied snub for 
their unauthorized discontinuance of long estab- 
lished custom, and the next year, prior to the 
execution of Lord Lovat, they received a mandate 
from the Home Office that the head of the criminal 


was to be exposed as formerly. Nemo. 
Temple, 


T have a different print of the execution of Lords 
Kilmarnock and Balmerino, entitled “A Perspec- 
tive View of Tower Hill and Place of Execution 


* Even this trivial detail is not unimportant to an 
adequate appreciation of the concurrence in testimony 
of the two plates, Lord Balmerino, it will be re- 
membered (see my former note), asked which was his 
hearse, and, on being told, beckoned to the man and 
directed him to draw up nearer, which presumably the 
pressure of the crowd had impeded him in doing. The 
vehicle referred to by his lordship might, then, either 
be the single hearse returning with difficulty from its 

aring with the other on its return, my lord could 
not distinguish from it, 


of the Lords Kilmarnock, August 18th, 1746.” 
The view is taken from the Tower looking west. 
The execution of one lord is proceeding, and in 
the foreground is one hearse with four horses, 
The other prisoner is being delivered by the 
Governor of the Tower to the sheriffs at some 
railings called “the Barr.” The print is signed 
“J. M.del. etsculp.” The coffin-plates of the three 
rebel lords are figured in Wilkinson’s Londina 
Illustrata, G. F. Buanprorp. 


Tae Prays or “SirTs. More” anv “ Hamuer.” 
—In the former—supposed to have been written 
** about 1590, or perhaps a little earlier,” as says 
Dyce, who edited it for the Shakespeare Society 
—a play within a play being in preparation, the 
vice Inclination says (p. 59), “‘ We would desire 
your honor but to stay a little ; one of my fellowes 
is but run to Oagles for a long beard for young 
Witt, and heele be heere presently.” On this 
Dyce quotes from P. Cunningham’s Extracts from 
the Accounts of the Revels at Court two extracts in 
1573, and one in 1584, showing that John Ogle 
was then a hairdresser, and a theatrical hairdresser ; 
and my friend Mr. Jas. Gairdner, has kindly 
looked up these extracts in the MSS. at the 
Record Office, and finds them—as might be sup- 
posed, since they in no way bear on Shakespeare 
or on any other playwright—to be genuine. 

Here, then, we have an anachronistic allusion 
which, as an exactly similar example, confirms the 
interpretation that I was led to give (“‘N. & Q.,” 
4" §. viii. 81), from a consideration of the passage 
and other circumstances, to the gravedigger’s 
direction to his subordinate in the folio version, 
“Go, get thee to Yaughan, fetch me a stoupe of 
Liquor.” I may here add that tue quartos show 
the elaboration of these phrases: (. 1603 has, 
“Fetch mea stope of beere, goe”; Q. 1604, 
“Goe, get thee in [the italics are mine], and fetch 
mee a soope of liquer”; F.s, “Go, get thee to 
Yaughan,” &c. My interpretation was, and is, 
that Yaughan, or Yohan, was the keeper of the 
public-house attached to, or in the close vicinity 
of, the theatre. 

Such anachronisms served, and still serve, to 
arouse the attention and sympathy of the audience, 
make them one with the actors, and so cause that 
sense of reality expressed when the gallery occu- 
pant cried out tothe representative of the countess 
(who, in reply to the representative of Elizabeth, 
“Did he give you no message—no—ring ?” had 
denied that Essex had done so), “ Ye lie, you 
jade; y’ave it on your finger now.” 

Br. Nicnotsoy. 


Sr. Pavt’s Scnoot Liprary.—Now that the 
library of St. Paul’s School is safely housed in its 
new home, I may perhaps be allowed, through the 
columns of “ N. & Q.,” to endeavour to interest old 
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scholars of the school and others in rendering 
more complete what is in many respects a fine 
collection. The return is still desired of some 
forgotten volumes, needed to complete sets. In 

rticular I would mention two volumes of a very 
cident bound set of Cuvier’s Animal King- 
dom, by Griffith, with an impression of the founder’s 
bust stamped on the back. As I venture to think 
that an interchange of catalogues of school libraries, 
of school Prolusiones, and the like, would be ser- 
viceable as affording better means for a history of 
public school education in England, should any one 
attempt the task, I have had a dozen copies of 
the catalogue of the older (and more interesting) 
part of the St. Paul’s library bound in cloth, and 
these, so far as they go, I shall be glad to ex- 
change for catalogues of any other similar libraries. 
The same may be said of some spare volumes of 
the Muse Pauline, which I should be happy, in 
like manner, to exchange for similar volumes of 
the Muse or Prolusiones of other public schools. 
I may perhaps add, in conclusion, that one set of 
shelves is specially reserved for the works of old 
Paulines, and that we shall be glad to see them 
filled. Lily’s grammars, of editions before 1650, 
and any old editions of Milton, will also be cor- 
dially welcomed. J. H. Lupron, Hon. Libr. 
St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


A Spercu.—At one of the 
banquets held in honour of the recent marriage of 
the Marquis of Stafford, eldest son of the Duke of 
Sutherland, and Lady Millicent St. Clair Erskine, 
daughter of the Earl of Rosslyn, the Rev. Dr. Joass, 
& distinguished antiquary, thus described their 
lineage :— 

“One of the family names of the lady whom this day 
we delight to honour, and which has been borne for 800 
years by ‘the lordly line of high St. Clair,’ was held by 
men distinguished in the senate and in the field. They 
were of stout heart and wise in council, valued and 
trusted in their day, and their services to the State 
brought them their reward. Sir William St. Clair of 
Rosslyn was a man of mark in the time of Alexander I. 
Two hundred years later his descendant, Sir Henry, 
a distinguished soldier and scholar, became Earl of Ork- 
ney, and married a grand-daughter of King Robert IL, 
first of the royal line of Stuarts. For generations the 
house of St. Clair held princely sway among the Northern 
Isles and elsewhere, and were the most illustrious patrons 
of literature and art in Scotland. The Rosslyn sonnets 
show that these noble qualities have descended to our 
own day. Sir William St. Clair became Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland, and died possessed of three ear!- 
doms. This nobleman was not unknown at Dunrobin, 
for his wife was the Lady Marjory, daughter of Alex- 
ander, Master of Sutherland. Not for lack of other 
worthy and noble St. Clairs, but for want of time, turn to 
her ladyship’s other family name, that of Erskine. Its 
Celtic etymology suggests its original use as a place-name, 
descriptive of glassy or smooth water near a western 
shore ; and if we search we shall find it on the estuary of 
the Clyde, the present name of the beautiful home of 
Lord Blantyre. As a surname, it has been borne by 
illustrious mep, many of whom were celebrated as states- 


men and high authorities in jurisprudence before Sir 
James Erskine succeeded to the title of his distinguished 
uncle (another Lord Chancellor) as Earl of Rosslyn. 
Having given due precedence to the lady, we may now 
briefly refer to the ancestry of the Marquis of Stafford. 
In the English line he can trace backward to Robert, 
father of William the C or, the d dants of 
Rollo, first Duke of Normandy. An ancestor, son of 
Princess Mary, daughter of Henry ViL., might have been 
an applicant for the English throne. Through the 
Scottish line he may claim kin with the blood of the 
Bruce, whose daughter, Princess Margaret, was married 
to William, Earl of Sutherland, and their son was heir 
designate to the crown. Besides the earl who fought at 
Bannockburn and he who fell at Otterburn, there were 
many brave soldiers and wise statesmen in the family 
roll, Two of these, Earl George and Earl William, 
respectively fifteenth and seventeenth Earls of Suther- 
land, married ladies of the house of Wemyss, and the 
Marquis and Lady Millicent are each fifth in descent 
untess of Sutherland, who flourished 
in 1740.” 

It is so rare, in the bustle of the present political 
and scientific period, to hear a living voice de- 
scribing the men and deeds of other times with 
sympathy and knowledge, that some record of it 
may well claim a place in “ N. & Q.” T. 8. 


Swirt anp Tewpie.—In the November number 
of the Bibliographer there is a very valuable pre- 
liminary note on the “Bibliography of Swift,” 
which makes every reader regret that it came out 
in the “last” number of that publication. It isa 
carefully prepared list of the works of Swift 
served in the Bodleian and six other great public 
libraries, for which we have to thank Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole. Of course it is by no means complete, 
and though, in consequence of the termination of 
the Bibliographer, it cannot be completed through 
the agency of that journal, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Lane-Poole will be induced to complete and 
publish it as an independent bibliography. Such 
a work would be welcome to many. 

I wish now to draw attention to one of Swift's 
earliest literary labours, which, as it is not men- 
tioned in this list, and therefore not, I presume, in 
seven of our leading libraries, is scarce or but little 
known. The first separate work of Swift’s men- 
tioned is under date 1700, Letters......by Sir 
William Temple, 2 vols. 8vo., dedicated to 
William III; “by Jonathan Swift, Domestick 
Chaplain to his Excellency the Earl of Berkeley, 
one of the Lords Justices of Ireland.” This has 
only a short preface or note by the “ publisher,” 
setting forth that he “had begun to fit so letters 
for the Press during the author’s life; but never 
could prevail for leave to publish them.” 

The next entry in Mr. Lane-Poole’s list is 
Swift's own tract, published 1701, entitled A Dis- 
course of the Contests and Di ions between the 
Nobles and Commons, &c. Here should, I think, be 
inserted Swift’s second Temple publication, which 
is, “ Miscellanea, the Third Part, by the late 
Sir William Temple, Bart, Published by Jona- 
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than Swift, A.M., Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. London, for B. Tooke, 1701. 8vo.” 
Preface by publisher, iv; pages 1-368. Swift's 

face is short, but it is of considerable interest 
on account of an observation which he makes in it 
about Temple’s Thoughts upon Reviewing the Essay 
of Antient and Modern Learning. He says: 
“T cannot well inform the Reader upon what 
occasion it was writ, having been at that time in 
another kingdom; but it appears never to have 
been finished by the Author.” There was no evi- 
dent reason why Swift should have made this re- 
mark, but it is very interesting taken in connexion 
’ with the Battle of the Books. Of course this pre- 
face was cancelled when Swift subsequently pub- 
lished Temple’s works in folio. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Two Noraste Cayons or Criticism. — A 
writer in a late number of the Saturday Review 
(November 1) says, in reference to Mr. Matthias 
Mull’s new edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
“ An acute critic has very well said that editors, in 
their conjectural emendations, always act on two 
assumptions—first, that the author in each case 
used the best word; secondly, that the editor 
knows what that word is.” The “acute critic” 
alluded to is doubtless Porson, one of whose letters 
on Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, October, 1787) begins thus :— 
“Mr. Urnsan,—Two canons of criticism are un- 
disputed; that an author cannot fail to use the 
best possible word on every occasion, and that a 
critic cannot chuse but know what that word is.” 
Porson’s humorous application of these two 
canons to the case before him is too well known 
to need further mention here; my present object 
is to point out a fact which, I suspect, is not so 
generally known, viz, that although they were 
thus for the first time formally enunciated, they 
are, in reality, one of those numberless instances of 
“ reference—open or concealed,” to other authors 
which are to be found in almost all Porson’s writ- 
inge,* and, by a singular coincidence, owe their 
origin to a phenomenon exactly similar to that 
which has caused the revival of them in the Satur- 
day Review—namely, a new edition of Paradise 
Lost. That unfortunate production, which afforded 
80 good an illustration of Bentley’s own maxim 
that “no man was ever written out of reputation 
but by himself,” appeared in 1732, and one of the 
lines which Bentley sought to improve was (i. 252), 


“Infernal world, and thou, profoundest Hell,” 


proposing to get rid of the tautology which offended 
by reading— 

“Eternal Woe! And thou, profoundest Hell”; 
on which Dawes, in a note to his specimen of a 


* See Mr. Luard’s admirable monograph on Porson in 
Cambridge Essays, 1857, pp. 140, 141, 


projected translation of Paradise Lost into Greek 
verse, observed: “Immanis videtur Bentleio hic 
esse tavroAoyia; hanc autem Vir Doctissimus 
(uti et alios, prout ipsi videntur, errores) non 
Miltono, quem optime semper scripsisse contendit 
(preesumens simul se quid sit optimum semper 
novisse) sed fictitio cuidam Editori ascribit.” 
Frep. Noreare, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden, 


Memortss or St. Matruew, Faipay Srreer. 
—This church, lately demolished, contained many 
monuments of civic dignitaries, goldsmiths pre- 
ponderating. There were sheriffs, aldermen, and 
one worthy who had served the office of cham- 
berlain. Sir Nicholas Twiford, goldsmith and 
Lord Mayor, had this recorded of him in the 
church,—that he gave to it “a house, with the 
appurtenances, called the Griffin and the Hope,” 
in the same street. One worthy, who “ deceased on 
the 24th day of June, 1583,” had his worth thus 
commemorated :— 

* Anthony Page entombed here doth rest, 

Whose wisdom still prevailed the common weal; 

A man with God's good gifts so greatly blessed 

That few or none his duings may impale, 

A man unto the widow and the poor 

A comfort and a succour evermore, 

Three wives he had, of credit and of fame ; 

The first of them, Elizabeth, that hight 

Who, buried here, brought to this Page by name 

Seventeen young plants, to give his table light.” 

The following epitaph is equally worthy of 
reproduction :— 

“ To William Dane, that sometime was 

An ironmonger ; where each degree 

He worthily, with praise, did pass. 

By wisdom, truth, and heed was he 

Advanced an alderman to be; 

Then sheriff ; then he, with justice pressed, 

Ani cost, preformed with the best, 

In alms frank, of conscience clear, 

In grace with prince, to people dear, 

His virtuous wife, his faithful peer, 

Margaret, this monument hath made, 

Meaning, through God, that as she had 

With him in house long lived well, 

Even so in Tombe’s Bliss to dwell.” 

Stow describes the old edifice—that destroyed 
by the fire— as “a proper church,” and adds, 
“Tt was repaired and very worthily beautified, at 
the cost of the parishioners, in the years of our 
Lord 1632 and 1633.” Friday Street “was so 
called,” says Stow, “ because of fishmongers dwell- 
ing here, and serving Friday’s market.” Here 
dwelt, in the reign of James I., Lord Herbert, of 
Chalway, brother of George Herbert, “that sweet 
sacred minstrel.” In the early part of the last 
century Friday Street was largely occupied by 
merchants trading with America. It is now chiefly 
tenanted by Manchester warehousemen. But to 
return to the old church: a plate in the chancel 
bore this inscription :— 
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“ As man liveth, so he dyeth ; 
As tree falleth, so it lyeth, 
Anne Middleton, thy life well passed, 
Doth argue restful bliss at last.” 
H. W. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, Camden Road. 


“Tar Story or Mrs. Vea.” — When Miss 
Yonge’s novel Love and Life was published, re- 
viewers pointed it out as a mistake that one of the 
characters read Defoe’s “ Story of the Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal” in Sherlock on Death instead of Drelin- 
court, for which book, as is well known, it was 
originally written as an introductory advertise- 
ment. It seems, however, that the story actually 
was added to some editions of Sherlock. I have 
lately picked up “The Five-and-Twentieth Edi- 
tion, London, 1747,” which contains at the end 
“The Thirteenth Edition” of “Mrs, Veal,” with 
separate paging and signatures, concluding (pp. 17, 
18) with “ A Prayer upon the Continual Expecta- 
tion of Death.” The only edition I have of Defoe’s 
works is the incomplete one in Nimmo’s “ Standard 
Library,” which I suppose is not of the least 
critical value ; but on comparing “ Mrs. Veal” in 
this edition with “Mrs. Veal” in Sherlock I find 
the latter has, besides the alteration which would be 
expected of substituting the name of Sherlock for 
that of Drelincourt, a few verbal differences, and 
one sentence of two or three lines left out. One 
amusing thing, however, is this: Mrs. Bargrave, 
according to the version in Sherlock, asks Mrs. 
Veal “ whether she would drink,” which is clearly 
correct from her subsequent promise “to get some- 
thing to drink in”; but in Nimmo’s edition some 
teetotal editor, as it seems, has tampered with his 
text and made the qaestion whether Mrs. Veal 
would drink some tea/ Also in Nimmo’s edition 
Mrs. Veal is made to recommend “ Dr. Kenrick’s 
Ascetick”; but this is clearly a misprint for “ Dr. 
Horneck’s,” as it is read in the other copy. This 
seems rather a singular thing, and I can find no 
mention of it in any ordinary books of reference, 
such as Allibone’s and other dictionaries; Lowndes, 
unluckily, I cannot refer to, It would be interest- 
ing, if possible, to find in what other editions of 
Sherlock Defoe’s story appears, the history alto- 
gether of the matter so far as known, and what 
are “the two Dutch books” on death recommended 
by Mrs. Veal. C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


“Suootine tHe Guy.”— On the evening of 
November 5 the church bells were rung at Lenton 
and Ingoldsby, two adjacent villages in South 
Lincolnshire, and two or three sets of lads came to 
my door with their cry, “ Please to remember the 
fifth of November,” as an excuse for begging. It 
was dark and raining heavily, or the Lenton hand- 
bell ringers would have gone their rounds; as it 
was, they kept to the belfry, where they were 


ringing and “shooting” the bells. Children in 
the two villages explained that the bells were rung 
“for shooting the guy.” No guys were brought 
round. I have looked into several books that 
treat of popular customs, and cannot find any 
mention of the phrase, ‘Shooting the guy.” Pos. 
sibly it may be peculiar to this district. Any way, 
it seems worth while to make a note of it. 


Bene, 
Lenton Vicarage, Grantham. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Bisnor Key.—I will ask leave to follow up my 
previous letter by one or two more specific inquiries. 
(1) Can any of your correspondents throw light on 
the school-life of England under the Common- 
wealth, particularly on that of Winchester? It is 
obvious that it must have been more or less affected 
by the general upturning of the old order, (2) 
Can any one trace the later history of the blood- 
stone ring which was left by Downe to Izaak 
Walton, by him to Ken, and by him to Isaac 
Walton, jun.? The ring had the Crucifixion 
engraved on it, an anchor taking the place of the 
cross, (3) Is anything known of two ladies of the 
name of Kemeys, who were among Ken’s friends 
in the later years of his life, and who ided 
over a “religious house” at Nash, near Bristol ? 
(4) Is there anything recorded of Ken’s Oxford 
life beyond the facts mentioned by Bowles and 
Anderdon in their biographies ? 

It may be well, perhaps, to mention that I wish 
for facts not in any printed life, and that I am 
acquainted with all of Ken’s published works, 
with most of them in their earlier editions. 

E. H. Prumprere, Dean of Wells, 

Carlsbad Villa, Torquay. 


McLerota Famity or AYRSHIRE AND CO, 
Down.—I shall be glad if any of your mae 
dents who are acquainted with Scottish and Irish 
genealogies can assist me in tracing the connexion 
between the McLeroths of the co. Down and the 
parent stem in Ayrshire. Family tradition states 
that about the time of the persecutions in Scot- 
land, three brothers named MclIlwrath left Ayr- 
shire and settled in Ulster, one near Ballymena, 
another near Belfast, and the third in co. Down. 
I descend from the last-mentioned brother, and 
there are also descendants at the present day of 
the other two. Having been in communication 
with the descendants of the two brothers who 
settled in co, Antrim, I have ascertained that we 
all possess the same tradition relating to the settle- 
ment of our ancestors in Ireland. On looking into 
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the History of Ayr and Wigton, by James Pater- 
son, for information as to the Scottish family, I 
find a statement which seems to verify our tradi- 
tion. It runs as follows:—“ The proprietor of 
Auchinflower [McIlwraith] was at the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge, and having been taken prisoner, 
he was Saal to Edinburgh, where he was sen- 
tenced to capital punishment; but through the in- 
terest of the House of Bargany his sentence was 
commuted to banishment. He, in consequence, 
went to Ireland, and remained in that country for 
upwards of ten years.” The Auchinflower family 
had their estates restored to them in 1690. I have 
omitted to mention that the tradition to which I 
have above referred says that the three brothers 
were accompanied to Ireland by a sister named 
Anne, but she subsequently returned to Scotland. 
The county Down McLeroths adopted this mode 
of spelling their name about the end of last cen- 
tury. Thomas Mcllroth of Ballyrainey, co. Down, 
in his will, dated in 1743, spells his name in four 
different ways, viz., Makelroth, MclIlroth, Mcll- 
wroth, and Maklroth. The descendants of the 
Antrim brothers spelt it McIlwrath, whilst the 
Scottish family maintained the original wraith. 
The last male representative of the county Down 
McLeroths, viz., Capt. Thomas McLeroth (63rd 
Regiment), of Killynether Castle, co. Down, died 
about seventeen years ago, and Killynether was 
by the Marquis of Londonderry. 
bert McLeroth, of Dunlady, co. Down, who was 
high sheriff for that county in 1790, died in 1801. 
I wish to ascertain where he was buried. His will 
is dated at Bessmount, and Dunlady is in the 
rish of Dundonald, but there is no tombstone at 
undonald. Watton Grauam Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


“Eco suM, ERGO oMNIA suNT.”—Who is the 
author of the above aphorism? It is used by the 
late Lord Lytton, but I do not think he was the 
first person to express the idea in that compact 
form. See Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, by his Son, vol. i. 
p. 108. ANon. 


Tae Pamwrer Graive: “Us Pitort.”—A 
curious picture was exhibited in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1855 by the elder Glaive, entitled in the 
Catalogue “Un Pilori,” with this motto from 

ranger :— 

“Si des rangs sortent quelques hommes, 
Tous : ales fous.” 
The subject is thus described in Le Grand Diction- 
naire Encyclopedique du XIX. Sivcle, vol. xii. 
p. 128, art. “ Pilori ”:— 

“Tl est une vaste estrade ot se dressent des poteaux 
auxquels sont attachées les victimes des hommes; au 
bas, quatre monstres allégoriques—la Misére, Ignorance, 
la Violence, et l’Hypocrisie—symbolisent les passions 
ou l'abrutissement des persécuteurs, Au centre de la 


composition, Jésus, & demi dépouillé comme dans une 
Flagellation, léve ses regards vers le ciel; & sa gauche 
sont: Homére, aveugle et mendiant, courbé par lage, 
appuyé sur son baton, et portant sa lyre suspendue au 
cou; Dante, au masque souffrant et irrité, pensant & 
l'amertume du pain de I’exil ; Cervantes, avec son bras 
mutilé, cachant du mieux qu'il peut sa misére ; Jeanne 
d’Arc, liée au poteau du bicher; Christophe Colomb, 
chargé de fers; Salomon de Caux, explicant sa dé- 
couverte d'un air égaré, qui touche & la folie; Denis 
Papin, mort pauvre également ; enfin deux martyrs de 
la liberté de la conscience, Etienne Dolet et Jean Hus, 
A la droite de Jésus figurent : Socrate, buvant la cigué ; 
Esope, tenant a la main le vase sacré placé dans sa valise 
par les Delphiens et prét & expier le prétendu vol dont 
on l'accuse ; Hypathie, se présentant sereine et résignée 
& l’ignoble populace chrétienne ameutée contre elle par 
l’évéque Cyrille ; viennent ensuite Kepler et Galilée, l'un 
debout, tenant le compas, l'autre ayant encore en main 
le cierge de l’amende honorable et se relevant aprés 
avoir demandé pardon 4 un conclave d'imbéciles d’avoir 
découvert la verité; Bernard Palissy, mort 4 la Bastile 
pour cause de religion; les derniers poteaux sont occupés 
par Corrége et par Lavoisier; ce dernier tient 4 Ja main 
la lettre touchante qu’il écrivit 4 la Convention pour de- 
mander un sursis afin d’achever une expérience."” 
After criticizing someof the examples of martyrdom 
figured in the painting, the writer continues: — 
“La composition est trés calme et dépouillée de tout 
détail inutile ; la sobriété des accessoires met plus en re- 
lief la pensée ; la couleur est nourrie et vigoureuse, le 
dessin ferme et correct.” 
What has become of this toile magistrale, and is 
the painter still living ? J. Maske. 
Emanuel Hospital, 8.W, 


or Cuartes Martet.—On one of my 
visits to Morocco I purchased a handful of coins 
supposed to be Roman, but on removing the dirt 
with which they were encrusted I found they were 
of various nationalities, some stamped with the 
impress of the horse of Carthage and of an un- 
known antiquity, whilst the most venerable looking 
of the lot, when cleansed, displayed, to my astonish- 
ment and amusement, an American eagle on a cent 
piece of 1835. Amongst them was a small copper 
coin about the size of an English sixpence. On 
one side is a bearded human face, with a pair of 
wings expanded around it in such a manner that 
no body is visible. One of these wings terminates 
at its ae extremity in a claw, which grasps a 
hammer. There is a circular inscription round the 
coin, of which only the word “ Viret” can be de- 
ciphered. On the reverse is a cross and the 
words ‘Dux Martel,” and a few other letters 
which have been worn away. The symbolism of 
the hammer (Martel) and of the wings (doubtless 
those of the martin, whose hammerlike tail gained 
this bird its appellation) is curious, In 732 
Charles, son of Pepin d’Heristal, Duke of Austrasia, 
achieved the celebrated victory over Abdu-r-rah- 
man, Emir of Moslem Spain. This battle was fought 
between Tours and Poitiers, and obtained for the 
conqueror the surname of Martel, on account of the 
hammering he had given the enemy. Charles 
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Martel died in 741, between which year and the 
date of the battle above referred to the coin in 
question was struck. Would some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” learned in French numismatology 
inform me if this little coin is common ? 
R. Srewarr Parrersoy. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham, 


Puarton. — With respect to this word, Prof. 
Skeat, in his excellent Etymological Dictionary, 
thus remarks: “A kind of carriage (F., from L, 
from Gk). Properly phaethon, but we took the 
word from French. Spelt phaéton (trisyllabic) in 
Young, Night Thoughts, 1. 245 from end. From 
F. phaéton, a phaeton; occurring in a work written 
in 1792 (Littré).” The reference to Young is 
apparently wrong, at least I have failed to identify 
the passage. What evidence is there for deriving 
this word from French and not from the Latin 
phaeton (wrongly written for phaethon), which 
form seems to have been commonly used in Eng- 
land 7 Francis Holy-Oke, in his Latin Dictionary, 
1640, gives phaeton, which form is given also in 
The New World of Words, 1658, Ash’s Dic- 
tionary, 1775, has, “ Pha‘eton (s. from the fore- 
going =phaeton), a kind of high open carriage for 
pleasure.” The word occurs in A New Catalogue 
of Vulgar Errors, by Stephen Fovargue, 1767, 
p. 176: “And I am credibly informed by those 
who understand it, that there is as much Pleasure 
in whipping a Negroe as in driving a Pheton [sic] 
and Pair.” When were phaetons introduced ? 
Did we get them from France? If not, why should 
the name be of French origin ? 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Corore orn Carorz.—Why do English maga- 
zines and newspapers spell this word coyote? 
Cayote is the Mexican name of the American 
jackall. The Californian miners use the term 
A pow to indicate tunnelling or driving into a 
hill as the cayote or jackall does. The inclination 
to adopt Spanish or Mexican terms, or terms de- 
rived from them, is shown also in vamosing, dis- 
appearing or running away. J. MoO. B. 


Menipiay or Greenwicn. — The warrant for 
the building of the Observatory at Greenwich is 
dated June 2, 1675, and the foundation stone was 
laid on August 10 following. The first Nautical 
Almanac, published by order of the Commisioners 
of Longitude, was for the year 1767, and all the 
elements were calculated for the meridian of 
Greenwich. By W. Emerson’s Mathematical 
Principles of Geography, issued in 1770, the longi- 
tude of London is stated to be 18°, and is, there- 
fore, evidently reckoned from the meridian of 
Ferro, one of the Canary Islands. In the same 
work Patagonia is stated to be situated between 
the longitude of 295° and 320°, hence at that date 


the longitude was reckoned easterly round the 
world. When did the English first reckon the 
longitude from the meridian of Greenwich, and 
when was it first measured 180° easterly or 
westerly from that meridian? Was the mode 
of reckoning regulated by an Act of Parliament, 
or was it assented to by the astronomers and geo- 
graphers of the day ? 
Everarp Home Coremay. 
7i, Brecknock Road, 


Portaaits or Da. Bossy.—Some time during 
the year 1883 —I regret I cannot supply the exact 
reference — Mr. G. A. Sala, in his well-known 
* Echoes of the Week,” stated that Dr. Busby never 
permitted his portrait to be drawn, As regards 
his monument executed by Bird, Mr. Sala says 
that the likeness was obtained from a cast his 
friends had taken from his face after his death. 
Mr. Forshall, in his recent work, Westminster 
School, Past and Present, following the Alumni 
Westmonasterienses, corroborates the statement, 
and adds that “there are also portraits of him in 
the Chapter House, and in the Common Room, 
where there is also a bust of him by Rysbraeck,” all 
of which likenesses, including his portrait with 
Philip Henry by Riley, in the hall of Christ Church, 
were obtained from the plaster cast above men- 
tioned. Is it an undisputed fact that the 
“ plagosus orbilias” never. sat for his portrait? 
At 6" S. iii. 167, information is sought with re- 
ference to the portrait by Riley, but the query has 
evoked no reply at present. Are there any more 
portraits or busts of him other than those men- 
tioned here in existence; and, if so, where are 
they? There is an engraving of him in Old and 
New London, vol. iii. p. 474; from what portrait is 
it taken ? ALPHA. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers tell me 
to whom the following arms were granted : Per 
bend or and sa.,a lion rampant counterchanged. 
Crest, out of a tower az. a demi-lion ramp. guard. 
per om or and sa., holding in dexter paw a sword 
ar. hilt and pommel of the second. They are 
assigned both in Burke and Berry’s General 
Armory to the Simpsons of Yorkshire; but the 
registrar of the Heralds’ College can find no record 
concerning them, A family of Simpson, however, 
who derive from Martin Simpson, living in 1669 
at Castlebank, near Grayrigg, Westmoreland, claim 
the right to use them. 8. 8. 


Avtnors or Sonos.—Can any of your readers 
inform me of the author of the song The Sailor 
Sighs (“ The sailor sighs as sinks his native shore 5 
also The Tar's Song (“Our ship now goes in & 
pleasant gale ”)? L, 


Suw.—Asplin, in his learned little tractate called 
Alkibla,  disquisition on worshipping towards 
the east, ina note at p. 9, mentions a work, De 


— 
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Imperio Solis, as by “one of the greatest of the 
present age,” and says that the author undertakes 
to prove “Solis Lunzque cursum, pro variis eorum 
stationibus, varie corpora nostra afficere.” By 
who was the book? A physician of that day, pro- 
bably, who dealt in astrology. It is curious to 
find Asplin praising a man of this stamp, seeing 
that he himself adopts a very strong-minded 
view about this matter of worshipping towards 
the east, and on precisely the same ground that 
Mohammed did with his followers. They, in a fog, 
had prayed without knowledge of the Kebla, and 
were for repeating their prayers when the light 
returned; but Mohammed said it was not to be 
done, as God was everywhere. ©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Reportep Speecu or Prussian Ruter.—Who 
was the Prussian ruler who gave utterance to the 
following words !—“TI and my subjects perfectly 
well understand each other. They say what they 
like ; I do what I like.” ALPHA. 


Orro Roquerte.—Is there an English trans- 
lation of the six songs of Otto Roquette which 
have been set to music by Tensen ; if so, where is 
it to be had ? 5. W. 


Kiyeston-on-Taames.—An English merchant 
of Aleppo, returning through Berne, in Switzerland, 
found a curious bequest, for cheapening corn and 
wine to the citizens, vested in the senate of Berne. 
He was so struck with it that he settled a sum for 
the purchase of coals for the poor in the same way 
at Kingston. What was his name? Has the 
charity lapsed ; or does it still continue to be dis- 
tributed ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Taz Deatu or Rapuart.— 

for the fair sex destroyed him in the 
flower of his age : for one day, after he had abandoned 
himself to excessive venery, he was seized with a fever, 
and, concealing the true cause of his distemper from his 
physicians, he was improperly treated, and so carried off.” 
—A New and General Biographical Dictionary, Lond., 
1795, vol. vii. p. 496. 

“La Fornarina fut Ia maftresse de Raphaél; cet 
Smour, comme on sait, fut fatal au grand artiste et le 
conduisit au tombeau.”—Grand Dict, Universel, Paris, 
1872, vol. viii. p. 616. 

“Le veille de sa mort, il oublait ja gloire dans les bras 
de la Fornarina.”—* Raphaél,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 
1848, p. 150. 


Is there any real authority, besides the inaccurate 
Vasari, for these statements ? J. Maske. 


Caypvr: Berc.—Information is wanted concern- 
ing the following artists:— 

N. Candy.—I have a picture on millboard with 
this signature, and the date 1840. Subject, the 
a fisherman’s hut. 

td. Berg (qy. Ferdinand Berg).—I have a pair 
of cattle pieces on oak panel signed thus, One of 


them has the figures “93” under the name. Qy. 
W. Pavey Baitpon. 


Srreert Cries 1y Leeps.—Dwellers in Leeds 
some forty years ago were familiar with the cry 
(now doubtless obsolete) “ Holbeck Spaw watter !” 
Green peas were always “cried” as “ green hase” 
(I write phonetically). Can any one give the his- 
tory of this word, or say whether “green hase” 
are still known by that name in the town? 

Witrrep Harcrave. 


Prerre D’Hiserniz.—Of St. Thomas d’Aquinas 
it is stated “ & dix ans il fut envoyé 4 l'Université 
de Naples, et y apprit la dialectique sous Pierre 
d’Hibernie” (vide Nouvelle Biographie Générale, 
tome xlv. p. 209, Paris, 1866). Where can I find 
particulars concerning “ Peter of Ireland”? Any 
information referring to him will much oblige. 


Tar Ricnt Hon. Sir Hercutes Lanerisne, 
Bart., M.P.—Has this distinguished member of 
the Irish House of Commons left memoirs; and, 
if so, where are they preserved ? B. 


Witttams, Booxsetter.—When, in 1765, he 
was pilloried for republishing The North Briton 
in forty-five volumes, he was carried with great 
acclamation from the King’s Bench Prison, and 
the number of the coach was 45. Is the site 
known of the pillory ? O, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Replies. 


GI1OCO D’0CO: TABLES. 
(6" S. x, 249, 276, 393.) 

I very much doubt if Dr. Br. Nicnotson, or 
any living inhabitant of this country, has ever 
played the giuoco d’oca (if we are to spell it quite 
correctly) mentioned by Henry Peacham. It is 
quite true that there was once, and may possibly 
still be, a game called the game of the goose; but 
there is no evidence, so far as I know, that it was 
played in Peacham’s day, or that it was ever 
called giuoco d’oca (or gioco d’oco). It was, indeed, 

layed with a table, or cartoon; and oca is 
talian for a goose; but there, I think, the simi- 
larity to the giwoco d’oca ends. The description 
of the game of goose given by Strutt is too long to 
transcribe in these columns; but, briefly, the 
table, or cartoon, was divided into sixty-two com- 
partments, arranged in a spiral form, with a sixty- 
third in the centre, and diversified with a bridge, 
an alehouse, a fountain, a labyrinth, a prison, a 
grave, a goblet, and a goose (at intervals), just as 
fences and gates, &c., appear in the more recent 
race-game. The players threw dice in turn and, 


according to the numbers thrown, proceeded along 


Southport, 
q 
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the course, paying forfeits at the obstacles and 
being rewarded when they reached any of the 
geese. This game, in Strutt’s opinion, came to us 
from Germany; it is, therefore, not likely to 
have come with an Italian name. 

About the time when Peacham mentioned it, the 
author of the Maison Académique (1659) describes 
“le vray et fidelle jeu du Hoca de Catalogne,” 
and states that it was introduced into France from 
Catalujia. In that case, the name would still be 
oca (or Hoca, as he spells it), for the Spanish for 
goose is the same as the Italian. This game was 
extremely simple. There were thirty numbers 
marked on a table, and thirty balls, in which were 
concealed thirty numbers on paper, corresponding 
to the numbers on the table. The balls were 

aced ina bag. One of the players was banker. 

ach of the other players staked what he pleased 
on any number or numbers on the table, subject 
to the banker’s power of refusing an excessive 
stake, A ball was then drawn at random from 
the bag by one of the players, and opened ; and 
the number concealed in it was declared by the 
banker. If a player had put his whole stake on 
the corresponding number on the table, he received 
twenty-seven times his stake from the banker ; if 
he staked on two numbers, and either came out of 
the ball, he received thirteen and a half times his 
stake ; and so on, up to ten numbers, when he re- 
ceived two and a hall times his stake on any of them 
which came out. All the losers paid to the banker. 
It was a game, therefore, of pure chance, and large 
sums of money were frequently lost at it. Madame 
de Sévigné mentions the French queen’s missing 
mass and losing 20,000 crowns before noon one 
day, on which occasion the king invited her to 
calculate how much that would cost by the year 
“Lettre du 24 Nov., 1675”). The game remained 
the Maison des Jeux Académiques so late as 
1668, to my knowledge ; but I am without the 
means of saying that it appeared in any later edition. 
It is not to be found in the Divertissemens Innocens 
(1696), nor in any Académie des Jeux (that I have 
seen) after that date. There is doubtless another 
game, called Hoc, which runs through all (?) the 
editions of the Académie; but it was a card-game. 
It was never called Hoca (nor oca), and its name 
appears to have been simply the Latin word hoc, 
applied to every winning card when played, as 
much as to say, this is sure. Hoca was, therefore, 
in all probability, the game which Peacham 
intended ; but why he should recommend it in The 
Worth of a Penny; or, a Caution to Keep Money, 
is more than I can explain. It would be hard to 
find a game, short of pitch and toss, more conducive 
to reckless gambling than his gioco d’oco; and it 
is likely enough that herein lay the reason of its 
rapid fall from the popularity or fashion which it 
once undoubtedly enjoyed. 
As to “Tables,” Strutt, though one of the most 


inaccurate of writers, is here probably correct. Our 
backgammon is the outcome, very little altered, of 
the game, or games, played on the “tables.” Of 
these there were originally eight varieties,—the 
ludus Anglicorum, the paume carie (a name 
borrowed from the tennis-court, or jeu de paume 
quarré), the ludus Lwmbardorum, the imperial, 
the provincial, the baralie, the mylys, and the 
faylis, all described (or named) by the author of a 
MS. in the King’s Library (13, A. xviii). The 
only varieties which survived in 1674, when 
Cotton published his first Compleat Gamester, were 
the games known as Irish, backgammon, tick-ta 
dubblets, sice-ace, and ketch-dolt, and call 
“Games within the Tables.” The varieties added 
to these at later dates will be found noted in my 
aper on Cotton’s and Seymour’s Gamesters (6" §, 
ix. 381), which I need not quote here, but to 
which I beg to refer Dr. Br. Nicnotson fora 
notice of the “little book” (Games Most in Use) 
which he cites,—a notice which seems to have 
escaped him. “Tables” came to be used as 
a generic name for all these varieties of ‘* games 
played within the tables,” and was probably so 
used by Peacham. 


Memoriats To Servants (6" §. ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295).—I have two copies of the little book 
EDLITA®IA. I mentioned the volume some years 
ago in “ N. & Q,” and asked for aid—ia epitaphs, 
not in money—towards a new and enlarged edition 
of it. A few friends of my own have supplied new 
epitaphs occasionally ; otherwise hardly any such 
aid has been given, except by one gentleman at 
Brighton, to whom I am very largely indebted. He 
alone has sent me many scores of epitaphs on 
female servants, accurately and most neatly copied 
on the spot by himself; and to these my own 
searches have added from two to three hundred 
more. So Mr. Jonn Lane's surprise that there 
should be three hundred faithful servants in all 
England may at once subside into acquiescence. 
Let any one look in the obituary of the Times, or 
of some provincial paper, and he will find many 
instances of faithful service recorded by those to 
whom it has been given. Of these obituaries I 
have a small collection, which deserves to be in- 
creased. My own experience, too, is that there 
are still plenty of faithful servants in England. 
For instance, I am writing in a house where there 
are at least two such, and have just come from 
another household which contains a faithful ser- 
vant of thirty years’ standing. And did not my 
charming friend Mrs. —— tell me lately the story 
of her own devoted servant Mary, who had been 
“ keeping company” with a chemist of the neigh- 
bourhood for sixteen years’ He, with leave 
of her mistress, took her out one evening and 
brought her to the door again; whereupon Mrs. 
——, who valued her much, said sadly, “ Ab, 
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Mary, this sweetheart of yours will be wanting to 
marry you some day!” But Mary smiled superior. 
“ Oh, no, ma’am,” she said ; “‘ he’s not that sort of 
son.” Nevertheless, and in spite of sweethearts 
like Mary’s, the end of faithful service is probably 
not far off. School boards and modest helpful 
servant-maids cannot long exist together. 

I may take this occasion of giving in extenso, if 
it be thought worth while, the epitaph in Strat- 
ford-on-Avon Church on Mistress Amy Smith, 
which I quoted in general terms from memory in 
“N. & Q.” about a year ago:— 

Here lyeth interred y* body of M™* 

Amy Smith who being about y* age of 

60 yeares & a maide, departed this life 

at Nonsuch in Surrey, y* 13» day of Sep. 

A® Dili 1626. She attended upon the 

Right Ho™* Joyce Ladie Carew, Coun- 

tesse of Totnes, as her waiting gent- 

lewoman, y* space of 40 yeares together, 

being very desirous in her lifetyme 

that after her death she might be laid 

in this church of Stratford, where her 

Lady y® said Countesse also herselfe 

intended to be buried, & accordinglie to 

fullfill her request & for her so long 

trew & faithfull servis, y* said Right 

Ho” Countesse as an evident Toaken 

of her affection towards her, not onely 

caused her body to be brought from 

Nonsuch heither, & here honourably buryed, 

but also did cause this monument and 

superscription to be erected in a 

gratefull memorie of her whome 

she had foun (sic) so good a servant. 
The foregoing inscription is all in bold capitals. 
Above it, and above the figure of Mistress Amy at 
her priedieu, is a lozenge, containing, as I suppose, 
the arms of that family of Smith to which the 
waiting gentlewoman belonged. These are some- 
what rudely given ; but I venture to blazon them 
as follows: Argent, between eight cross crosslets 
sable, three greyhounds courant of the second. 

A. J. M. 


The following epitaph—a modern instance—ap- 
pears on a tombstone in Brompton churchyard :— 
Here 
Lie the remains of 
Charles Benstead 
Who after a painful and lingering illness 
Borne with fortitude and resignation 
Died on 29 Nov. 1833 
In the 28 year of his age. 
This inscription to his Memory 
Has been dictated by 
A Master to whom he was zealously attach’d 
And who laments the loss of his 
Faithful adherent, 
R. W. 
Brompton. 


Berwick Bistiocrapay (6% x. 305).—The 
points inquired into by A Bewickran are full of 
interest to the members of our fraternity (for so 
I venture to describe those who are united in the 


bond of admiration for the works, and of affection 
for the memory of the great Newcastle artist), and 
I ask permission to add only a very few remarks to 
them. It may, perhaps, be remembered that I drew 
attention some time since in “ N. & Q.” to certain 
variations observable in the two issues of Bewick’s 
Land Birds which are dated 1797; and I am, 
therefore, glad to find the subject taken up con 
amore by another observer, who will, it may be 
hoped, have more time to carry out his investiga- 
tions than at present falls to my share, for the 
1804 edition of the Land Birds has puzzled me 
reatly. I have a copy of both volumes of this 
date (upon thick royal paper) in the original state 
absolutely ; that is, put up in boards covered with 
bluish marble-paper, backed with cartridge, and 
red paper labels, thus, “ Bewick’s British Birds, 
Vol. L,” also having the edges entirely uncut, the 
size being in. by 6} in. There is this typo- 
graphical difference between the two volumes—in 
the first the sheets are designated “Vol. I,” in 
the second “ Vol. IL¢”; and as the small-paper 
copies of the Water Birds are without the dagger 
in this connexion, I infer that we have here a test 
which may distinguish a cut-down “ royal” from a 
tall “demy.” Until I saw A Bewickian’s note, 
I had not examined my own volume with greater 
care than was necessary to carry conviction that it 
is not the first edition with a new title-page. Com- 
arison with my royal copy of the second issue 
advertisement of fourth edition of Quadrupeds) 
soon settled that. But I have not the edition of 
1805, so must content myself with mentioning one 
or two peculiarities which may possibly serve as 
“tests.” The Table of Contents is on sig. E, and 
commences, “The Preface—The Introduction—Ex- 
planation of Technical Terms”; but in the 1809 
edition these preliminaries are not indexed at all. 
The article upon the red-legged crow precedes 
that on the magpie, instead of following it, as in 
the 1797 edition; and the magpie has not only had 
both the stumps cut away, but the foreground has 
been (as I have before-time noted) entirely re- 
arranged. Most important, however, is the appear- 
ance of a cut on p. 243, indexed as the “Second 
Pied Flycatcher,” at the head of a seven-line 
article, which (both cut and article) have dis- 
appeared in the 1809 edition. Are they present 
in that of 1805? The too notorious tail-piece to 
the pheasant (p. 285 in the first edition) appears 
in 1804, in its revised state (with two extra bars), 
on p. 340 as the tail-piece to the turkey. On 
p. 362 is a vignette of a shepherd with crook in 
hand, who, wrapped in his plaid and accompanied 
by a dog, stands upon a large boulder-stone and 
watches a flight of birds. I do not recollect to 
have seen this cut elsewhere ; it is evidently an 
amplification of the idea expressed upon p. 232 of 
the first edition. It is possible that a limited 
number of copies of the first volume may have 
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been struck off to range with the large paper of 
the first issue of vol. ii.; but it pe seems 
strange that there should have been an entire 
resetting for the simultaneous issue of the two 
volumes in 1805, and that the circumstances which 
led to this course should be so obscure. The 
1804 edition of the Land Birds is certainly rare ; 
my experience is not inconsiderable, and my own 
copy is the only one I have yet seen. 
Atrrep WALLIS. 


Prace or Mitirary Execution (6" S. x. 307). 
—The stone at the north-east corner of Hyde Park, 
at the end of the old walnut avenue, shown in 
Rocque’s map, marked the site of many military 
punishments in the eighteenth century. Some 
account of it is to be found in Larwood’s London 
Parks (no date), p. 87. Records of executions and 
whippings near this stone are to be met with in 
newspapers of the time of George I. and George IT. 
Thus, under date August 6, 1715, “Two soldiers 
nearly whipt to death in Hide park for having worn 
oak-boughs in their hats on the anniversary of the 
Restoration of King Charles II.”; Jan. 9, 1717, 
“ A soldier whipt in the Park for reflecting on the 
Government”; Sept. 5, 1722, “ Mr. Geary of the 
Grenadier Guard whipt in Hyde Park for insult- 
ing the Earl of Albemarle”; July 17, 1725, “ T. 
Dean of the 2nd Grenadier Guards whip’t in Hyde 
Park the second time”; March 24, 1726, “A 
—— of the foot guards shot in Hyde Park for 

esertion.” The stone, it appears from Larwood, 
was situated in a hollow place, and when the 
ground was levelled it was not removed, but 
covered over with rubbish and earth. When and 
for what purpose the stone was originally placed 
there seems doubtful; probably it was an ancient 
land-mark ; and probably, also, it was not used 
as a place for military punishments much before 
1715. Epwarp Sotty. 


Mr. Dotan will find a complete account of 
this in Thomas Smith’s Historical Recollections of 
Hyde Park, p. 60, It was in the north-east corner 
of Hyde Park, and formerly called “Tyburn 
Meadow.” It was a place of execution for criminals 
convicted in Middlesex, and was so used from at 
least 1388 to 1783. Military criminals were shot 
within the wall of Hyde Park, against a stone that 
was only fourd the other day again. It is the 
same as the Ossulstone, about which Mr. Black 
presented a petition to the House of Commons in 
1869, and which is alluded to in “N. & Q.” 
(6" 8. vi. 125); but whether, in its quarrelsome 
obliteration of business, the House has done any- 
thing or not I cannot say. Probably not. 


©. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Darts or Newsrarer Communications (6% 
x. 129, 193, 298).—Allow me to thank you for 
your courtesy in inserting my inquiries, the result 


of which you will poeieesy the context has been 
the obtaining of the required information. Jarpgz 
is in error in stating that the communication, at 
all events as it originally appeared in the Times, 
was authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer. I have the publication before me as I 
write, and, whatever may have been the result of 
the subsequent repudiation by the authorities of 
the United States railways, no signature is appended 
to the paper to which I have referred. Jarpze 
apparently writes from — ay - inasmuch as he 
adopts Mr. J. J. Srocken’s date (ante, p. 193), 
which is erroneous. The correct date of the pub- 
lication in the Times is Wednesday, Oct. 15, 1856, 
not 1857. The correction, if not important to the 
general body of your readers, is not unessential to 
the credit of “ N. & Q.” for literary trustworthiness, 
and I have the authority of your valued correspon- 
dent Mr. Srockxen, with whom I have been in very 
friendly communication on this s. ject, for setting 
him and you right ; indeed, he is polite enough to 
say, in a private letter to me, that the correction 
will come with the greatest pore from me. 

I beg very sincerely to thank Mr. Epwarp H. 
MarsHatt. He was very warm, as children say 
at forfeits. The dates of the two reports of the 
man and dog fight in the Daily Telegraph, which 
his courtesy has enabled me to “ hunt down,” are 
Thursday, July 2, and Monday, July 6, 1874. 

Nemo. 
Temple. 


Tse Deatu or Sir Croupestey Snover 
x. 88, 150, 250, 334).—The story that the admiral 
was cast on shore alive and then murdered by an 
old woman, who many years afterwards, when on 
her death-bed, stated this as a fact to the local 
clergyman, and in proof gave him an emerald ring 
which she had stolen and concealed, though pre- 
served in the family of his grandson, the second 
Lord Romney, as an old legend, is more than im- 
probable. The account given at the time in the 
Mercure Historique for December, 1707, p. 669, 
is clear. After describing the circumstances of the 
wreck of his ship, the writer proceeds :— 

* Quelques jours aprés on reciit avis, que des paisans 
de Ile qe Scili, ayant péché et trouve le corps du 
Chevalier Shovel sur les Rochers de Ste. Marie, ils 
Yavoient enterré, apés lui avoit arraché, une belle 
Emeraude qu’il avoit au doigt; mais que dans le tems 

u’ils disputoient 4 qui auroit la Bague, le Sieur Paxton, 
Sounter de l’Arundel étant survenu, et ayant été in- 
formé du fait, il fit déterrer le corps, et le mit 4 bord de 
son vaisseau dont le Capitaine le fit embaumer, et I’en- 
yoya en suite 4 Plimouth, d’od il fut envoyé & Londres.” 
When Paxton saw the ring he at once recognized 
it as Admiral Shovel’s ring; he inquired after 
the body from which it had been taken, and 
when that was found he at once knew and claimed 
the body. All the known facts tend to invalidate 
the story of the death-bed repentance of the old 
woman “many years subsequently,” which Char- 
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nock in his Biographia, ii. 28, Cunningham in his 
Lives of Eminent Englishmen, vol. iv. p. 47, and 
Mrs. Markham in her History of England, have 
perpetuated. Mr. Hooper asks, Why Shovel? 
And this fairly leads to the counter-question, Why 
Shovell? So far as old records go the name 
appears to have been spelt quite as often, if not 
oftener, with one than with two l’s. But the real 
question of interest, where he was born and what 
was his parentage—in a word, how he got the 
name—is very uncertain. The matter is very 
fairly stated by Col. Chester in The Westminster 
Abbey Registers, p. 261. In that most valuable 
book it is so rare to find an error, or even a mis- 
rint, that it may be worth while to note that 
hovel, or Shovell, was not “knighted on board 
his ship in Bantry Bay, May 1, 1689.” After the 
battle of Bantry Bay on May 1, Admiral Herbert 
returned with the fleet to Portsmouth, and King 
William went down to Portsmouth on May 16, 
1689, and dined with the admiral on board 
the Elizabeth ; he then declared his intention of 
making Admiral Herbert Earl of Torrington, and 
that day knighted Capts. Ashby and Shovel. It 
is much to be wished that the place of his birth 
could be ascertained. There are plenty of vague 
statements about it, but one fact would be better. 
As Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s wife has been 
brought into notice (ante, p. 334), “ who, it seems, 
was drowned along with him,” it may be as well 
to say that she certainly did walk in the avenue 
at May Place, near Crayford, in Kent, for years 
after his death, but it is to be noted that she was 
not drowned with him in 1707. Lady Shovel (pre- 
viously Lady Narborough) survived Sir Cloudesley 
just a quarter of a century, and died at her house 
in Frith Street, Soho—then called Thrift Street-— 
on April 15, 1732 (Historical Register, p. 19; 
Gentleman’s Magazine, p. 724). There is a hand- 
some monument to Dame Elizabeth Shovel in 
Crayford Church. Epwarp Sotty. 


With reference tc the mistake pointed out by 
Mr. Hooper, I may be allowed to state that, as 
my attention was chiefly occupied with the date 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s death and burial, I did 
not verify other dates appearing in Mr. Gregory 
King’s official report. In that document (Treasury 
Papers, vol. ciii. p. 104) 1672 is distinctly given 
asthe year of Sir Edward Spragge’s death, but 
Mr. Hooper is quite right in asserting that the 
date should have been 1673. In the volume of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s Warrants for 1671-4, the 
following appears, addressed to Mr. John Warner, 
Master of His Majesty’s Barges :— 

“These are to require you to provide and hire two 
Barges to bring up the body of S* Edward Spragg from 
Guyes house in Greenwich to the paynted Chamber in 
Westmt upon Tuesday next. And this shalbe your 
Warrant. Given under my hand this 22 day of Sep- 


tember, 1673, in the 25 yeare of His Mat* Reigne.” 


The funeral would, therefore, take place on Tues- 
day, Sept. 23, 1673, about six weeks after the 
action in which Sir Edward Spragge = 9 

A 


“Horn” as an Enpina some 
names (6S, ix. 28, 98, 279)—It is asked what 
is the meaning of horn, an ending of some place- 
names, as Kinghorn, Dreghorn, Culhorn, Mill- 
horn, Distinghorn, &e. Kinghorn is in the 
kingdom of Fife, and on the north side of the 
Firth of Forth. It may be from the Gaelic ceann 
(c, hard), head, end, point of land projecting into 
the water; and fearann, land, an estate, a farm. 
The compound ceann-fearann has to become ceann- 


Shearann, f ceases to be sounded; so that perhaps 


Kinghorn means the ground or land near the 
point. There is nothing impossible in this deriva- 
tion. In such cases it is difficult to be a judge 
except one has seen and also taken accurate 
notice of the features of the locality. Kinghorn 
is of great historical interest, as it was here that 
in 1285 King Alexander III., on a dark and 
stormy night, lost his life by riding over the cliff. 
They were returning to the castle. If the horse had 
been left to choose his path, perhaps the accident 
would not have happened. About fifteen years 
ago a monument was put up to mark the spot. 
Tomas 
Devonport, Devon, 


Srzon Trustees (6 x. 229, 315). — Mr. 
E. H. Marsuatu’s reply on this matter has two 
misprints (corrected on p. 340) and is not quite up 
to date. I am able to say, quoting from legal 
documents now before me, that the so-called 
“Simeon Trustees” are at present the following 
five persons, whom I name in the order of their 
appointment to the trust, viz, William Carus, 
Canon of Winchester; William Cadman, Canon 
of Canterbury and Rector of Holy Trinity, Mary- 
lebone ; George Edward Tate, Vicar of Kip- 
pington; Field Flowers Goe, Rector of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury; Robert Payne Smith, Dean 
of Canterbury. These “Simeon Trustees” are 
not a corporation; they simply have an original 
deed of trust, wherein is described in general terms 
the sort of man whom they are to appoint to any 
benefice which they may acquire for the purposes 
of their trust, and every benefice so acquired is 
sucked in accordingly. By the end of this moribund 
and not wholly judicious century the Simeon 
Trust will have gathered to itself, in its small 
way, a certain historical interest, the interest, 
namely, which belongs to an early and ingenious 
effort towards narrowing the basis of the Church 
of England. A. J. M. 


Could the writer who gave the names of the 
above inform me if they are the same body known 
as the Church Patronage Society, and also where 
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communications can be sent so as to reach these 
trustees? W. 8. B. H. 


CastLe oF Mixpetnerm (6" §. x. 327).—The 
town and territory of Mindelheim were after the 
victory at Blenheim, together with the title of 
Prince of the Empire, conferred on Marlborough 
by the Emperor Joseph I. At the peace of Ras- 
tadt, however, in 1714, Mindelheim was restored 
to Bavaria, without any compensation being granted 
to the family of the Churchills. The travelling 
handbooks make no mention of any castle there. 

E. 


Woop Piazon (6" x. 328).—I have heard 
the rhyme ia this county in a slightly different 
form, viz. :— 

* Coo, coo, coo, 
Two sticks across, 
A little bit of moss 
Will do, do, 
I never heard of the second line in Mr. Saxron’s 
communication, 
“ Me and my poor two,” 
and fancy it isa corruption. We have also a tale 
about the “ stockdove” (as we call wood pigeons) 
and a Welshman, as follows. A Welshman was 
about to be hung for stealing two cows. Just 
before he was turned off he said it was all the 
fault of the bird with a white ring round its neck, 
which said to him over and over again :— 
Too-05 coo-dds 
Taf-fy ta-ake,” 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


In the north-west of England the wood pigeons’ 
rhyme runs thus:— 

* Coo, coo, coo, 
I lay but two; 
The little wren 

ys nine or ten, 
And I lay but two.” 


A very interesting version of this legend, in 
some respects similar to Mr. Saxton’s, was given 
to me from Berkshire and printed in the preface to 
Folk-lore of Rome, p. xx. R. H. Busx. 


Frenca Hovsrnotp Troops (6% S. x. 288, 
338).—G. A. is mistaken in stating that the 
Gardes Frangaises never belonged to the household 
troops; see Daniel's Hist. de la Milice Francoise, 
vol. ii., liv. x., cb. v.:— 

“ Aprés avoir traité de la maison militaire du roy, 
composée de cavalerie, je vais faire l'histoire de l'in- 
fanterie, dont est formée sa garde A pied, et commencer 
par le regiment des Gardes Francoises.” 


D. 8. 
tae Painter or Srenser’s 
(6% S, x. 85, 178, 


333).—My reason for saying that no connexion 
has been traced between the Travers family of 


Pille, in Devonshire, and the Lancashire family 
of the same name is because, when I was prepar- 
ing my History of Garstang (in which sesh 
Nateby, the seat of the Travers family), I went 
exhaustively, as I thought, into the genealogy of 
the Lancashire portion of the family, without find- 
ing any trace of the connexion, and after I had 
nearly completed my work I came across a copy of 
“A Collection of Pedigrees of the Family of Travers; 
or, Abstracts of Certain Documents collected 
towards a History of that Family, by 8. 
Smith Travers, Esq., arranged by Henry J. 
Sides, of the Bodleian Library,” and I found 
that Mr. Sides and I came to almost exactly 
the same results. According to the pedigree of 
the Devonshire family given by Mr. Sides, Brian 
Travers’s ancestors were living at Pille, in the 
parish of Bishop’s Tawton, in the time of 
Edward IV.; the connexion must, therefore, be 
sought for earlier than that, and I think I am 
right in saying that if ever discovered it has never 
appeared in print. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Rochdale. 


Srapter §. x. 329).—For a good deal of 
information about the old Sussex family of Stapley 
see the Suss. Arch. Colls., vols. ii., iv., v., x., xviii, 
xix. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


“Mistakes oF Dairy Occurrence ” (6" S. x. 
327).—This amusing little brochure was published 
in 1856 by J. F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, 
The price was sixpence, and the name of the 
author was not given. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings, 


In reply to the inquiry of G. 8. as to the author 
and price of Mistakes of Daily Occurrence, t may 
inform him that there is no author’s name to the 
little publication. It was issued in 1855 by John 
Farquhar Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, London, 
price sixpence. Singularly enough, a copy of it 
happens to be lying now on my table before me. 

W. B. Grauam. 

Bedford. 


“* Barrron ” (6 S, x. 328).—There is a copy of 
the first edition of this old law book in the Lin- 
coln’s Inn library. It is an octavo, and consists 
of 288 folios, a page and a half of “ errata,” a page 
containing the colophon, which runs as follows, 
“Imprynted at London in Flete strete by me 
Robert Redman dwellyng in saynt Dunstones 
pa-rysshe at the signe of the George,” and termi- 
nating with a large woodcut containing an elaborate 
R. Then follow a prologue “ To the Reders,” of 
three pages, and “ tabula” of six pages. There is 
no title-page or date, and it is in black letter. 
With regard to the authorship see Foss’s Bio- 
graphia Juridica (1870), sn. “ Breton, John le” 
(afterwards Bishop of Hereford), p. 122, and the 
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preface to Robert Kelham’s Britton (1762). It is 
perhaps worth noticing that in the first edition 
the author’s name is most frequently spelt 
“ Britton,” though sometimes—as on the first folio, 
for example—it is spelt “ Bricton.” 

Since writing the above I find that the British 
Museum also possesses a copy of the first edition, 
and that [1540] is the date assigned to it by the 
Catalogue. G. F. R. B. 


Lenora or Sotomon’s Reren (6 §S. x. 329). 
—With reference to this matter it may be men- 
tioned that in A History of the Ancient World, 
by Philip Smith, B.A. (Murray, 1873), it is stated 
at p. 175, vol. i., that Solomon “died in B.c. 975, 
aftera reign of forty years”; and Dean Milman re- 
cords in his History of the Jews (Murray, 1866), 
pp. 307-328, vol. i., that 
“Solomon succeeded to the Hebrew kingdom at the age 
of twenty and died after a reign of forty years, and with 
him expired the glory and the power of the Jewish em- 
pire.” 


Henry G. Hops. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Carr. pe L’ (6% S. x. 209).—May not he have 
been a member of the family of Dalziell or Dalyel, 
the usual pronunciation of which name in Scot- 
land is exactly represented by “‘de L’”? The 
lineages of Canwath or Dalziel of the Binns might 
give information. Wituram Deane. 


“Carticat Dictionary or 
Lish Aurnors” §S. ix. 167).—I have just 
found the following in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ This excellent work sometimes startles one. Turning 
it over this evening, I lighted on the following entry: 
* Stern, Daniel, 1. Nelida, Paris, 1846, 8vo.,’&c. J. D.C.” 
J. D. C., whom I thank for his compliment, will 
observe that he should have quoted, “Stern, 
Daniel. 1. Nelida, Paris, 1846, 8vo.,” which is all 
right. Thanking you for your admirable periodical, 
to which I was one of the earliest subscribers. 

Austin ALLIBONE. 


Hosier Famity (6 S. x. 348).—In Burke's 
General Armory (1878) Lac will find the arms of 
“ Hosier of Croukton, co. Salop,” blazoned as “ Per 
bend sinister erm. and ermines, a lion ramp. or. 
Crest, on a chapeau az., turned up or, a talbot 
sejant.” This clearly relates to the family con- 
cerning which Lac inquires. And in Mise. Gen. 
et Her., new series, vol. iii, for 1880, pp. 165, 
168, in notes on the family of Prowse of Compton 
Bishop, Somersetshire, I find the same coat attri- 
buted to Charles Hosier, Esq., of Wicken Park, 
Northamptonshire, whose daughter, Anna Maria, 
married John Sharpe, Esq., of Grafton Park, 
Northamptonshire, and was mother of Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Prowse, Esq., of Compton Bishop, 
M.P. for Somersetshire, 1740-67. Mrs. Prowse was 
buried in 1780 at Axbridge, Somersetshire. 


Another coat, given by Burke from an impale- 
ment on an Irish funeral entry of 1622, is of an 
entirely different character, and presumably, there- 
fore, belonged to a family of a different stock from 
Hosier of Croukton. ©. H. E. Carmicaaet. 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Burke’s Gen. Armory (edit., 1842) gives, “ Hosier 
(Croukton, co. Salop). Per bend sinister erm. 
and ermines, a lion rampant or.” This coat seems 
to be founded on that of Tudor Trevor, Lord of 
Whittington, co. Salop, a.p. 924, founder of the 
tribe of the Marches, and ancestor of many Welsh 
and border counties families. 

Joun Hamerton Caump. 


In a recent number of your most interesting 
periodical, which [ have just received, I see some 
inquiries by Lac about the Salopian family of 
Hosier. Whether the family still exists in the 
male line I know not, nor can I give any infor- 
mation as to its coat of arms, though I have 
not the slightest doubt of its being of gentle 
blood. I descend from the Hosiers myself, through 
the Warings of Woodcote and the Hayes, whose 
eventual heiress, Dorothy Waring, married John 
Scott, of Shrewsbury. His grandson, Major Scott, 
the friend and staunch supporter of Warren Hast- 
ings, assumed the name and arms of Waring on 
succeeding to the large property of his cousin John 
Hill Waring, of the Hayes, co. Salop, and Ince, co. 
Chester. This Major Scott-Waring was my ma- 
ternal grandfather. In a pedigree of the Warings 
I have now before me I find the Hosiers mentioned, 
and copy for Lac all I know about them :— 


Sir Richard Corbet,==Eliz., dau. of Walter Devereux, 
of Moreton wos Lord Ferrers of Chartley. 


Elizabeth Corbet=-Thos, Trentham. 
| 


Alice ae Hosier, 


John Hosier==Elizabeth or Cicely Phillipps, 


Margery tiosier=Richard Waring, of Wood- 
cote, co, Salop. 
If Lac should find a regular pedigree of the Hosier 
family in any of the histories of Salop, I should be 
greatly obliged if he would favour me with a copy of 
it. Henry 
La Trappe de Meilleray, Loire Inférieure. 


Trepassey, NewFounDLAND: Jackson FamILy 
(6™ §S. x. 329).—In No. 9747, Add. MSS. fol. 30, 
appears a record of a commission, made out 
March 27,1701, to John Jackson, clerk, to be 
chaplain in Newfoundland. The records of New- 
foundland are preserved in the Colonial and Ad- 
miralty Series at the Record Office. See like- 
wise ‘* Plantations General” in the Colonial Entry 
Books, Dunueven should also consult the corpo- 
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ration records of Plymouth, Bristol, Poole, Ware- 
ham, Cork, Kinsale, Waterford, Youghal, Barn- 
staple, Exeter, Dungarvan, &. Many of these 
ports have since the time of Elizabeth had intimate 
connexion with Newfoundland; and the Jackson 
family, there, in 1722, are probably mentioned in 
such documents, which are, as a rule, carefully 
kept. W. B. Tost. 
217, Brompton Road, 8.\. 


Hovr-otass : Saker (6" §. x. 26, 119, 293).— 
A saker is, I feel convinced, unknown even by 
name to any but learned artillerists, antiquaries, 
or readers of our old works, Hence the general 
rule holds the more that a description, like a 
definition, should be as precise as possible. The 
“cannon” and “demy cannon” of those days 
were special sized pieces, of much greater weight 
and calibre ; and even now the word cannon sug- 
gests to the reader something much larger than 
was the saker. The phrase that “ the saker ladle 
was used to convey the powder to the butt-end of 
the saker” is ambiguous, and, to my mind, of its 
two meanings rather conveys this wrong one, that 
the ladle with its charge was passed down to the 
butt-end. This idea I wished to dispel, and to 
state more precisely the correct one, that the ladle 
being wider than the bore of the saker, its spout 
only could enter the muzzle, and thence pour its 
charge down. In like manner each ladle was 
wider than the bore of the piece of ordnance for 
which it was intended, and the specific measure- 
ments given for the different ladles show that each 
was constructed to hold the precise charge appor- 
tioned to the piece for which it was destined. See 
Capt. John Smith’s Accidence for Yong Sea-men, 
&e, Be. Nicnotsoy. 


Buaxiston Famiry (2™ §, vii. 68; 3% S. ii. 7, 
513; 4" S. x. 329, 398, 479; xi. 27, 207, 290, 
348, 372; 5" S. v. 107, 216, 521; vi. 57, 118, 
198 ; vii. 31 ; 6S. i, 243).—Can any one inform 
me if the following questions have ever been 
answered ?—1. What is the evidence that Sir 
Matthew Blakiston, first baronet, was the grand- 
son of the George Blakiston and Mary Bourchier, 
of Stapleton-on-Tees, mentioned by Dugdale? 
2. What is the connexion of the above George 
Blakiston and his brother (?) John, who married 
Martha Bourchier, and is described by Dugdale as 
“ of Newton, co, Pal.,” with the family of Blakiston, 
of Blakiston ? H. E. D. Buiaxisrow. 

Trinity College, Oxford, 


Bisticat Misprint (6" §. x. 268).—I have 
“and the children of Israel” in Exodus xiii. 18, 
in my Polyglott Bible, published by “Samuel 
Bagster, 1831.” Henry G. Horr. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Grass-wipow (6" §. viii. 268, 413 ; x. 333).— 
Mr. Carpew, at the last reference, quotes Fliigel, 


who gives strohwittwe, mock widow. In my pocket 
edition of Hilpert’s Dictionary (save me from 
having Teutonic pockets !) a strohwittwe is stated 
to be “a widow bewitched (as when the besom, &c., 
is stuck out)”; and I must confess that the paren- 
thetical elucidation is very mysterious to me, 
Strangely enough, grass-widow is omitted from 
the English-German half of the dictionary, where, 
nevertheless, many much more unusual words may 
be found. It may not be irrelevant to note that 
Rogation week was called Grass-week in the Inns 
of Court, according to Bailey, as abstinence from 
flesh was then the rule. James Hoopsr. 
Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8,W. 


A strohwittwe is a temporary widow—a widow 
for the time being. Thus, a lady will say, “ Mein 
mann ist verreist, ich bin strohwittwe.” But this 
term would never be applied to a false or mock 
widow—that is, a person who gave herself out as 
a widow without ever having been married. This 
interpretation is confirmed by Schuster-Regnier’s 
excellent French-German Dictionary, which gives 
as a translation of strohwittwe, “ Femme dont le 
mari est absent, qui est temporanement veuve.” 

E. 


Your correspondent at the last reference is mis- 
taken ; replies to the query of W. J. L. will be 
found at the second reference as given above. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry, 


Lampert or Duntapy, co. Dowy, anv Ratpu 
Lampert, D.D., Bishop or Mears (2™ §. viii. 
10).—I shall be glad if any correspondent can 
give me any information respecting the Lamberts 
of Dualady. In an account of Bishop Lambert, 
which appeared in the Down Recorder some 
months ago, it was stated that he was “of the 
family of Lamberts of Dunlady, a branch of the 
Lamberts, Earls of Cavan,” but neither Burke nor 
Foster shows any trace of the connexion. Robert 
Lambert of Dunlady had a daughter Ann (an 
heiress), who married in 1771 Richard, second 
Earl Annesley, and was ancestress of the present 
peer. She died June 30, 1822, and was, I am 
informed, buried in the churchyard of Dundonald, 
co. Down, where there are some tombstones to the 
Lamberts of Dunlady, but there is nothing to 
revord the burial of the Countess Annesley. The 
burials of the following members of the Lambert 
family are recorded at Dundonald : Jane Lambert 
of Dunlady, died in the year 1748, aged sixty- 
eight. Capt. Robert Lambert died in the year 
1752, aged sixty-nine. Also Jane Lambert, grand- 
daughter of the above, died 1756, an infant. Also 

Robert Lambert Tate of Dunlady, Esq., died 
April 25, 1775, aged fifty-five years. The above 
Capt. Robert and Jane Lambert were — 
the grandparents of Lady Annesley. am in- 


formed that the widow of one of the Lamberts 
married Col, Robert McLeroth, of Dunlady, who 
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was High Sheriff for co. Down in 1790. Mrs. 
Robert McLeroth’s Christian name was Ann, and 
this being also the name of Lady Annesley, and 
the fact that Col. McLeroth resided at Dunlady, 
suggest that perhaps the lady whom the colonel 
married was mother of Lady Annesley, and Robert 
Lambert’s widow. I shall be-glad of any in- 
formation on this point. Ralph Lambert, Bishop 
of Meath, had a sister Ann, who married Francis 
Hall, of Strangford, co. Down, and was mother of 
Catherine, who married (settlement dated Sept. 22, 
1719) William Montgomery, ancestor of the Mont- 
gomerys of Grey Abbey, co. Down. 
Watton Granam Berry. 
Broomfield, Fixby, near Huddersfield. 


Concers: Cowcumper §. x. 309).—Al- 
though it may be doubted whether “fifty years 
ago [=1812] the fashionable pronunciation of the 
WOrd Was cowcumber” ii. 307), yet the 
correspondent (ibid. 357), who expressed his dis- 
belief that it “was ever written otherwise than 
cucumber, at least by persons of any education,” 
was certainly in error. In old dictionaries, as a 
tule, the latter is the word used; in Barrett’s 
Alwearie (1580) it appears as “a cucumer.” The 
cow- prefix is deemed a vulgarism at the present 
day, and was considered so even in the seventeenth 
century by some; for we read in Westmacot’s 
Scripture Herbal (1695), “ Cucumbers, or cow- 
pears wm as the vulgar stile them” (p. 110). Not- 
withstanding this assertion, the “vulgar” term found 
general acceptance in a large section of the com- 
munity, if we may judge from the following ex- 
tracts from works of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Withal’s Little Dictionarie for 
Children (1608) contains “a garden of cowcum- 
mers.” We find cowcumber in the Gazophylacium 
Anglicanum (1689), and cowcumber or cucumber 
in A New English Dictionary, by J. K(ersey) 
(1702). In Praxis Medicine (1632 and 1639), 
“written by that famous and worthy physician 
Walter Bruel,” I have counted fourteen examples 
of the word cowcumber, but have not found one of 
cucumber, The former I have met with in other 
medical works of the same period. At p. 47 of 
Westmacot’s work is the line, “ Cucumbers or 
mutton cumbers.” The latter term is new to me, 
and I have been unable to find mention of it in 
any glossary or dictionary. 

T. N. Bausnrierp, M.D. 

Budleigh Salterton, Devon, 


Cowcumber was the usual pronunciation of the 
word everywhere, and yet continues to be in this 
county. I never heard them called congers. 

** Black Mulberries, an overcharged vine ; 

reen cowcumbers, that on their stalks decline.” 
Stanley upon Anacreon, 1651, p. 86. 
R. R, 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Irish “ Norges anp Queries”: Taomas 
cetr (6" S. x. 349).—Thomas Dogget, one of the 
most celebrated actors of his day, and author of a 
comedy entitled The Country Wake, published in 
1696, was born, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, in Castle Street, Dublin (not 
“near Dublin,” “N. & Q.,” ante, p. 349). It is 
recorded in Gilbert’s History of the City of Dublin, 
1854, vol. i. p. 15, that “the name of Dogoit or 
Doget is to be found in the Anglo-Irish annals of 
the thirteenth century ; and Gilbertus Doget is 
mentioned in connexion with Dublin in an unpub- 
lished Pipe Roll of the year 1261.” Few par- 
ticulars are known of Dogget’s early life. His first 
appearance on the stage was in his native city ; 
a failure there, he migrated to London, where he 
became a deserved favourite for his original and 
natural comic powers. He was a gentleman in his 
acts and bearing. Dibdin writes :— 

“ He was the most original and strictest observer of 
nature of all the actors then living. He was ridiculous 
without impropriety; he had a different look for every 
different kind of humour; and although he was an 
excellent mimic, he imitated nothing but nature.” 

In appearance “a little, lively, spract man,” 
Dogget was remarkably prudent, and his natural 
intelligence was of a very high order. In con- 
junction with his townsman Robert Wilks, and 
Colley Cibber, he became joint manager of Dru 
Lane Theatre ; but owing to a disagreement with 
his partners, on account of Booth being taken into 
the firm, he retired in 1712. He amassed con- 
siderable wealth by his profession, and died in 
1721, and was buried at Eltham, Kent. 

With regard to the coat and badge by which his 
name is now better known to the general public, it 
may be mentioned that Dogget being an enthusiastic 
Whig, and the accession of the house of Hanover 
dating from a 1st of August, on that day in 1716 he 
gave money for an orange-coloured livery, with a 
badge representing Liberty, to be rowed for on the 
Thames e six watermen ; and he also 'eft funds 
for the same race to be rowed annually, from 
London Bridge to Chelsea, “ on the same day for 
ever.” 

“The coat and badge are still contended for ; 
but, like his compatriot Sir Hans Sloane, founder 
of the British Museum, Dogget, while munificent 
to strangers, left nothing to perpetuate his memory 
in his native country.” There is an original portrait 
of Dogget in the Garrick Club. Vide Gilbert’s 
Dublin, Webb’s Irish Biography, and Doran’s 
Their Majesties’ Servants, Hewry G. Hore. 

Freegrove Road, N, 


I remember seeing some years ago—in or about 
the year 1875, if I mistake not—a copy of the 
Northern Whig, published in Belfast, in which 
considerable prominence was given to “ Notes 
and Queries,” and which contained many interest- 
ing communications, mostly brief, on historical, 
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antiquarian, and other topics. I believe this paper 
is still in existence, but whether with or without 
this very useful feature I cannot say. 
P. J. Motu. 
3, Tennant Street, Leith. 


Women 1s Action on Boarp Sarps oF THE 
Rorat Navy (6" S. x. 67, 196, 276, 330).— When 
writing on this subject before, I forgot to quote— 
as evidence against any probable custom of bearing 
women on ships’ complements—an article from 
the old Instructions for Service at Sea. These 
were issued first in printed form in 1731, and 
remained practically unchanged till shortly after 
Trafalgar. They were the prototype of our present 
Queen’s Regulations and Admiralty Instructions. 
In part ii., which sets forth the duty of the captain 
or commander, article xxxviii. runs thus: “ He is 
not to carry any Woman to Sea, nor to entertain 
any Foreigners to serve in the Ship, who are 
Officers or Gentlemen, without Orders from the 
Admiralty.” This article survives, though in a 
modified and much expanded form, in the Queen’s 
Regulations of to-day. Grorce F. Hooper. 

Streatham, 


Mitton’s “ Derensto,” Lonpry1, 1651 (6" 8. 
x. 349).—The crest and motto described by Mr. 
W. E. Bucxtey belong to the family of Cecil, 
Marquess of Exeter. W. D. Sweetie. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Ericram Wayrep (6" §S. x. 309, 377).—The 
epigram on the Tichborne trial quoted at the 
latter reference is not correct. I have the autho- 
rity of the author (the Hon, A. E. Gathorne Hardy) 
for saying that the following is the epigram which 
he wrote in court on Tichborne v. Lushington, and 
which is believed to be still in the possession of 
the Tichborne family :— 

“ We'll prove, ssy Baxter, Rose & Norton, 

The Claimant isn’t Arthur Orton; 
They ‘ve only proved, what ’s less important, 
That he has done what Arthur oughtn’'t.” 
Garbled versions have from time to time appeared. 
That quoted by D. CO. T. seems to dilute the wit, 
if it does not quite miss the point. 
J. Hume Dopesoy. 


“Praoine away” (6% x. 410).—Would the 
following quotation be of use to Dr. Murray }— 
“President Lincoln, when asked what we should 
do if the war should last for years, replied, ‘Well 
keep pegging away’” (C. G. Leland’s Abraham 
Lincoln, “ New Plutarch,” p. 196). The summer 
of 1864 is the date assigned. 

Geo. L. Arrerson. 

Wimbledon, 

Joun Ruskin (6 x. 408).—Mr. Hocurs 
will find a short but hearty appreciation of Mr. 
Ruskin (with no list of his works) at p. 90 of La 
Vie Publique en Angleterre, par Philippe Daryl 


(Paris, Hetzel, no date, but of recent publication), 
one of the best books on England ever written by 
a Frenchman. H. 8. 


Tor-pepy-Penwita (6S. ix. 449 ; x. 95, 158, 
236, 332).—A correspondent in “N. & Q.” for 
October 25 appears to think there is some un- 
certainty as to the meaning of the name of the 
finest headland near the Land’s End, in Cornwall. 
I know not what has been previously published in 
this journal, but if my explanation has been 
anticipated I pray you cast it aside. Tol or toll 
is Old Cornish for a hole or a perforation (see 
Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum, by the Rev. Robert 
Williams, M.A.; Glossary of Cornish Names, by 
the Rev. John Bannister, LL.D.). Pedn or peden 
is a head, summit, or extremity. Penwith is the 
name of the hundred in which this promontory is 
situated. The holed headland in Penwith is thus 
called from a broad perpendicular hole, of a funnel 
shape, which has yawned through all time in this 
turf-covered isthmus. A large metalliferous vein 
crosses this chasm from east to west, and it is 
evident that it has been formed chiefly by the 
operations of the ancient miners. Local tradition 
informs the wondering observer that the hole ex- 
tends under the Atlantic to the Scilly Islands. 

Hunt, F.R.S. 


Cotour 1x Surnames (6% S. x. 289).—The 
following remarks, from Camden’s Remains con- 
cerning Britain, may possibly be not unacceptable 
to your correspondent : — 

“Not a few from colours of their complexions, gar- 
ments, or otherwise, have gotten names, as White, Black, 
Brown, Red, Green, and those Norman names, Rous, 
that is Red, Blunt or Blund, that is, Flaxen hair, and 
from these Russel and Blundel; Gris, that is, Gray; 
Pigot, that is, Speckled; Blanch and Blanc, that is, 
White ; with those British or Welsh names, who, whereas 
they were wont to depaint themselves with sundry 
colours, have also borrowed many names from the said 
colours, as Gogh, that is, Red; Gwin, that is, White; 
Dee, that is, Black; Lhuid or Flud, that is, Russet; 
names to be no more disliked than Albinus, Candidus, 
Flavius, Fulvius, Fuscus, Burrhus, Cocceius, Rutilius, 
Rufus, Niger, Nigrinus, among the Romans; and 
Pirrhus, Chlorus, Leucagus, Chryses, Melanthius, &c., 
ae the Grecians.”—P. 137, J. Russell Smith, reprint, 

70. 

Cf. also Bardsley’s English Surnames, pp. 443-6; 
second edition, 1875. For the old “ Atte Grene, 
vide p. 131. F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Colours as surnames are not peculiar to our 
English forefathers, we meet them wherever we go. 
In Italy it is commonly supposed that they have 
come from the bearers’ ancestors having been 
partisans of factions distinguished by different 
colours, But I suppose no cne can doubt that the 
same names have come to different people by dif- 
ferent causes. Some Italians, of course, have received 
the name Neri on the above account, while others 
reckon it has come to them as the nickname of 
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some warlike ancestor named Riniero, Dr. Ernst 
Férstemann (Altdeutsches Namenbuch, 2 vols, 4to.) 
traces back Weiss, Roth, Schwarz, Griin, &c., 
through an endless variety of forms. One colour, 
common els wh2re, is in England “ conspicuous by 
its absence.” J. H. Brady, Critical and Ana- 
lytical Dissertation on Names of Persons, 1822, 
says, p. “A Mr. have yet met 
with”; and most people will agree with him. 
R. H. Busx. 
Our Caristuas NuMBER. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Political Memoranda of Francis, fifth Duke of 
Leeds. Now first Printed from the Originals in the 
British Museum. Edited by Oscar Browning, MA. 
(Camden Society.) 

Tux political memoranda of Francis, fifth Duke of 

Leeds, a reprint of which is now included in the Cumden 

Society's publications, are already known to historians. 

Little use has, however, been made of them, and the 

information they convey will be new to the great 

majority of students. Their acquisition, as a portion of 
the Osborne Papers, by the British Museum dates back 
no further than 1868-9. In few works which are ac- 
cessible is a picture of the life and intrigues of a Court 
so trustworthy as this to be obtained. A prosaic man, 

old-fashioned in views, pompous, over-burdened with a 

sense of his own dignity, and attaching whimsical im- 
rtance to his own opinions, but none the less manly, 

i affable, straightforward, and conscientious, Lord 

Carmarthen, subsequently Duke of Leeds, was mixed up 

in politics during a period of exceptional interest. He 

kept a fairly close record of what took place under his own 
observation. Tied down to some extent by his respon- 
sibilities, his revelations and his comments are none the 
less full, interesting, and trustworthy. The space over 
which they extend includes the overthrow of Lord 

North, the ministry of Lord Rockingham and Lord 

Shelburne, the coalition ministry of Fox and Lord 

North under the Duke of Portland, and the administra- 

tion of Pitt; the principal events being the recognition 

of American Independence, the outbreak of the French 

Revolution, the madness of George II[., and the marriage 

of the Regent. Lord Carmarthen’s personal share in 

politics was not especial] active. e remained for 
some time in opposition to Lord North. In 1783 he was 
appointed by Lord Shelburne Ambassador Extraordinary 

and Plenipotentiary to France. In consequence of a 

further shuffling of the political cards he did not go. 

The following year saw him in the ministry of Pitt, 

—Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Pitt seems 

at one time to have wished to get rid of him. As 

Lord Carmarthen, and subsequently as Duke of Leeds, 

he retained his post, however, until 1791, when, on a 

question of foreign policy, he resigned his office, 

Among records of most general interest may be cited 
@ passage in which, to the assembled cabinet, upon the 

removal of the king to Kew, Lord Sydney, “ with the 

utmost emotion,” asserts that “‘the king had actually 
been struck by one of his pages, and with great agita- 
tion said it was impossible such treatment could be 


suffered, as the king had not only been shamefully 
treated, but actually betrayed."’ Subsequently the Lord 
Chancellor states his knowledge that “in a paroxysm he 
knew the king had hurt one of the pages extremely.” 
Upon the recovery of the monarch Lord Carmarthen 
had an interview with him, in which “the moment the 
door was shut the king embrac’d me, put his cheek to 
mine, and with tears in his eyes thank’d me for my 
affectionate behaviour during his illness,” An amusing 
account is given of a scene in the cabinet in which Mr, 
Pitt, Lord Chatham, and the Duke of Leeds on the one 
side are opposed by the Duke of Richmond, Lord — 
and Lord Grenville. Lord Camden says little, and the Lo 
Chancellor (Thurlow) remains through the debate asleep, 
or, as the Duke elects to assume, counterfeiting sleep. 
Even more amusing is the ultra-seriousness with which 
the intelligence of the Duke's intended retirement is 
received by his associates. Mr. Browning's notes and 
illustrations are admirable in all respects, and the sup- 

lementary matter with which he enriches the volume 
is judiciously selected. Especially excellent is the short 
introduction. The volume, indeed, takes a high place 
in the series to which it belongs, and is an eminently 
desirable possession. 


Painting, Spanish and French, By Gerard W. Smith, 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 
Tue present volume concludes the series of histories of 
painting forming a portion of the “ Illustrated Hand- 
books of Art History of all Ages and Countries,” edited 
by E. J. Poynter, R.A, and Prof. Roger Smith. The 
urpose set definitely before the author has in this case 
on accomplished, and the coup-d’wil of the Spanish 
and French schools of painting is eminently satisfactory. 
When it is considered that between three hundred and 
fifty and four hundred different articles are dealt with in 
a volume of 236 pages, it will be seen that space for 
elaborate criticism is not afforded, Very sound and 
judicious are, however, the views expressed, and the 
numerous reproductions of different works add equally 
to the value and the attractiveness of the volume, Asa 
means of widely disseminating information concerning 
the chief surviving painters no equally useful work is in 
existence. Especially good are the remarks upon such 
representatives of the later French school as Regnault, 
Rousseau, and Corot. 


Letters of the Rev. J. B. Mozley, D.D. Edited by his 
Sister. (Rivingtons.) 
We cannot but think that this volume of Dr. Mozley's 
letters will, in one point at least, disappoint expectations 
which had been formed on its announcement. In the 
first two hundred pages there are only two letters which 
are not written to members of his family. In the latter 
part the Dean of St. Paul’s appears as a very frequent 
correspondent, but when his letters and the family 
groups are subtracted the residue is insignificant. There 
are, we imagine, large portions of Dr, Mozley’s corre- 
spondence which, from causes doubtless quite beyond the 
editor’s control, are altogether unrepresented. The result 
is that many who knew him best will look for statements 
of opinions which they knew he held on such matters as 
the University Commission, and will look in vain. Taking 
the letters, however, as we find them, there is much 
that is interesting—interesting, at least, to all who know 
anything or care anything for Oxford politics of the forty 
years that are covered. We say Oxford politics, for 
though we are told on p. 2 Dr. Mozley was born and 
bred a Tory, there is hardly a reference to politics in 
general except so far as they concern the University or 
the Church ; he is constantly speaking of his position as 
distinguished from Conservatives on the one hand and 


Liberals on the other. We suppose Dr, Mozley had strong 
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opinions on various points; it is singular how little 
expression the letters give of them. We cannot faucy 
Mansel’sietters without some strong expressions about the 
confiscation of the revenues of the colleges, or Keble’s 
without the sturdy maintenance of the divine rights 
of the Church ; but Mozley waits to form his judgment. 
The Gorham judgment was in 1850 ; he does not make up 
his mind till 1855, and then “ entertains no doubt of the 
substantial justice of the decision made.” As is natural 
from the position of his chief correspondent, the letters 
are in the main narrative. Theyare not addressed as 
arguments to persuade men to act, there is no fume or 
fret, no passionate outcry against intolerance of Vice- 
Chancellors or interference of Parliament; they are, for 
the most part, a simple statement of what is going on in 
Oxford, what other people are doing, what he is doing, 
what articles he is writing, what work he is editing. 
Occasionally we have a letter from the Riviera or from 
Rome, and when we have it is well worth reading. 


Some Famous Hamlets, from Burbage to Fechter, By 
Austin Brereton. (Bogue.) 
Mr. Brereton has written a book which, besides being 
critical and entertaining, is a work of much research. 
Of Burbage little can be said. Concerning Betterton, 
varrick, and their successors, however, we have ample 
stores of information. These Mr. Brereton has carefully 
ransacked, and he bas supplied in addition an excellent 
selection of criticisms on Hamlet, English and German. 


Johnsoniana: Life, Opinions, and Table-Talk of Dr. 

Johnson. Arranged by R. W. Montagu. (Boot & Son.) 
Tuts selection from the works of Johnson—from Bos- 
well’s Life and other sources—may claim to be the 
cheapest production the centenary of the lexicographer 
has brought with it. The selection is ample and emi- 
nently judicious, and the volume constitutes a desirable 


possession. 


Reapers of Miss Mathilde Blind’s Life of George Eliot 
and The Prophecy of St. Oran will be glad to hear that 
a novel by Miss Blind, with the title of Turantella, will 
} published next week by Mr. Unwin in two-volume 

‘orm. 

Mr. Watrory’s article on Dr. Johnson in the De- 
cember number of the Antiquarian Magozine will 
advocate the foundation in his memory of a scholarship 
at Pembroke College, Oxford, the scene of the learned 
doctor's early struggles. 

A curious work is announced by Messrs, W. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., entitled The Wanderings of Plants 
and Animals. It deals with the history of the migrations 
of cultivated plants and domestic animals from their 
original home in Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of 
Europe. 

Pror. THorotp Rocrers, M.P., has reissued as a 
people's edition certain chapters of his two-volume work 
Siz Centuries of Work and Wages, omitting those por- 
tions which deal with political history and bygone social 
conditions, Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co, are the 
publishers, 


Actices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 


signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E, R. Vrvyan.—l (“ Knocked into a cocked hat”), 
This question was answered anie, p. 100, and previously, 
5% S. x, 128, 236. It simply means knocked until ag 
limp as a cocked bat that can be carried under the arm, 
—2 (“ First Use of ‘ Bankrupt’”). The earliest instance 
of the use of the word advanced by Prof. Skeat is from Sir 
T. More’s Works, p. 881, and it is there spelt banke routes, 
Hall, 11 Hen. VII., according to Richardson, has banque. 
routes, and Ascham, according to the Encyclopedic Die. 
tionary, bankrouts. These instances are all decidedly 
earlier than the quotation from Shakspeare. 

Fratersity (“ History of Masonry ”).—The best his- 
tory of Masonry is that by Fluegel. It is unintelligible 
to all but Masons. 

Haven Srreer (“ Marbles of the World a its 
present shape your query is not quite intelligible. What 
do you mean by marbles ? 

C. A. Warp (“King’s Hal!, Cambridge ”). — The 
Master and Fellows of King’s Hall and Michaelhouse 
had, Oct. 29, 1546, to surrender their houses for the 
construction of Trinity College. 

8. T. (“ Engraved Title-page”).—Your obliging com- 
munication has been forwarded to Unsan. 

Jonn G. Ssrmer (“ Viz—Videlicet’’).—The 3 
was with medizval scribes a familiar sign of an abbre- 
viated termination, Thus habdz was used for habet, Vi: 
has been corrupted into “ viz.,” and in that form 
survives, The question was discussed 1" 8, i, 120. 

Cc. J. M. (“Andrew Wilson ”).—Between 1811 and 
1834, according to Mr. Graves’s invaluable Dictionary of 
Artists, a painter of this name exhibited fourteen pic- 
tures at the British Institution. 

J. (“ Beauchamp ”).—The customary pronuncia- 
tion is Beecham, with the accent on the first syllable. 
There is, however, no rule beyond custom. Beaumont, 
in like fashion, is frequently called Beemont. 

Dernret (“ Mrs. Grundy ”’).—This question was asked 
6th 8, ix. 288, and answered in an editorial note to the 
effect that Mrs. Grundy is a character mentioned in 
Morton’s Speed the Plough. She does not appear, and is 
a kind of Mrs. Harris. Nothing additional in the way 
of information concerning her bas since been obtained. 

S. Y. W. L. (“Tis not in mortals to command suc- 
cess ”).—From Addison’s drama of Cato. 

J. D. (Let sleeping dogs lie”).—This question was 
asked 6th 8. ix. 173, @ propos of the Greek form M7 
Kapapeway. Scott in one of his early novels—G@uy 
Mannering or Rob Roy—uses the English phrase. 

J. Bearp (“B.A. Degree™).—To obtain a degree of 
B.A. from either of the universities a residence for 
certain number of terms is indispensable, For further 
information apply to the tutor of any college. 

(“Work on Mythology”).-—The Classical Dic 
tionary of Lempriére or Smith's Dictionary of Mythology 
will, assumably, answer your purpose. 

Tuomas (“Bird Family”).—Received. Will 
appear in due course so soon as space can be found. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSE OR APARTMENTS 


THROUGHOUT ON 


| MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and Most Liberal. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 


Pe. # vw, Illustrated Priced Catalogues, full particulars of terms, post free. 
e7 PF F. MOEDER 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, 
=a) and 19, 20, and 21, Morwell Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. 
Published by Subscription. Price Three Guineas, Now ready, price SIXPENC E, 
N ORDINARY of BRITISH ARMORIALS : 
a Dictionary of Coats of ave so arranged that the Names of 
Families whose 5! jelds have been p upen Buildings a7 Plate, THE 
In 1,125 pages 8vo. double columns, to bind in 1 or 2 vols. 
Address Mr. W. PAPWORTH, 33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. CHRISTMAS N UM BER 
or 


ARODIES of TENNYSON. 
—See HAMILTON'S COLLECTION of PARODIES of the 
Poems of Lonefellow, Tom Hood, Wolfe's Ode on 
“ Burial of Sir Joh i Moore,” and Bret Harte. ‘ther Poets will follow. 
Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. 
REE VES & rURKNER, 196, Strand, W.C. 
GILBERT & PIELD, Gracechurch Street and Moorgate Street, E.C. 


Now ready, No. 36, DECE MBER, price One Shilling, 


as ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHER, Edited by! EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


Conte 
DR. JOHNSON’S CENTENARY. the Editor. 
DOWN a YORKSHIRE RIVER. Part II. 
LEGBED of 1 of KING ARTHUR in SOMERSET. III. By Mrs. 
HISTORY z GIL DS. Part IV. Chap. 36. By Cornelius Walford, F.8.S. 
The SUFFIX “HAM.” By J. H. Pring, M.D. 
REVIEWS of BOOKS.—OBSITUARY MEMOIRS.—MEETINGS 
of LEARNED SOCIETIES.—ANTIQUARIAN NEWS, &e. 
London: DAVID BOGUE, 97, King William Street, W.C. 


IRMINGHAM.—Interesting Sale of the Fine-Art Rite of of 
the late WILLIAM BATES, Esq., B.A., M BC.S., of the 
Crescent, Birmingham, viz., Pictures, Drawings by Row- 
landson, and other Engravings—Rare Caricatures, Bronees, 
Ivories, "Medals, Curious ipes, Weapons, 


MESS. LUDLOW, ROBERTS & WELLER 
have received oy tions from the Executor to remove to 
their ~ale-Rooms, No. 18, New Street, Birmingham. and SELL by 
AUCTION, without: on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 

mber 9 and 10. the above valuable Collection, Catalogues of which 
may be obtained of the Aucticneers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Deaters throughout the World. 


IRKBECK BANK, Eetabliched 1851. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Current Accounts opened according to the cael “practice of other 
Bankers, and Interest allowed when not drawn below £50. The Bank 
also receives Money on Deposit at Three per Cent. Interest, repayable 
on demand. The Bank undertakes the custody of Deeds, Writings, 
e, dends, an. Soupons an e an ie tocks 
Letters of Credit and issued. 
18 RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Containing One Story, entitled 


IN LUCK AT LAST. 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “‘ The Revolt of 
Man,” “A Glorious Fortune,” &c.; and Joint Author of 
“ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” ‘‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,” 
“Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,” &c, 


Sold at all Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers, 


Just commenced in 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


A New Serial Story, entitled 


LADY LOVELACE. 
By the AUTHOR of “JUDITH WYNNE,” &c. 


HOLLoway's OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Abscesses, Erysipelas, Piles.—Unvarying success attends all 
who treat these diseases according to the simple printed directions 
wrapped round each potand box. They are invaluable to the yo: 
and timid, whose bashfulness sometimes endangers life. Thoug 
apparently local, diseases of this pature are essentially blood dise: 
but a little attention, moderate perseverance, an‘ trifling expense w 
enable the most diffident to conduct any case toa happy issue without 
exposing secret infirmities to any one. The Ointment checks the 
local inflammation and alleviates the aneoins pains. These direo- 
tions also clearly point out when and how Holloway’s Pills are to be 
taken, that their purifying ting powers may assist by 
adjusting and strengthening 


the constitution 
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On JANUARY Ist, 1885, will be published, 


Volume I. (Abbadie—Anne), demy $vo. of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


FURIHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSURBD AT INTERVALS OF THREE MONTHS; AND IT IS CONFIDENTLY 
EXPECTED THAT THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT FIFTY VOLUMES. 


The price of each Volume will be 12s, 6d, bound in cloth; or in half-moroceo, 
marbled edges, 18s, 


Tus DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY is intended to supply a want which has, for 
more than half a century, been generally felt. Every reader has recognized the utility of the great Freneh 
Dictionaries of Universa "Biography. At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by 
the great increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour seems to be imperatively 
necessary. Each nation should have its own biographical dictionary. The German and Belgian Dictionaries, 
now in progress, are instances of such work abroad ; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own 
nation worthy to take a place beside them. 


The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY will include lives of inhabitants of the British 
Tslands, from the earliest historical period. Living persons are excluded. The first aim has been to give 
biographies which shall embody with sufficient fulness the latest results of historical research, and be founded 
upon an examination of original documents. A clear indication will be given in each article of the authorities 
which have been used, and from which further information may be derived. 


The Editor has endeavoured in all cases to obtain the assistance of the most competent students of special 
periods or departments of history. He has received a great number of important articles from writers of 
recognized authority, and he has to express his sincere gratitude for the invaluable help given by the officials 
of the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and other institutions. A great mass of information will be 
given from hitherto unpublished sources ; and, in case of recent lives, much valuable help has been afforded 
by the friends and relatives of the subjects of the articles, Any assistance of that kind in future will be 
thankfully acknowledged. 


The great difficulty in such a task is to determine the principles upon which lives are to be admitted. 
Notwithstanding every effort to secure condensation of statement, the work must necessarily be of very great 
extent. Some selection is therefore necessary, but it seems to be impracticable to lay down any absolutely 
fixed rule. The main principle has been to = all lives likely to be of interest to serious Students of History 
and Literature. Though it is impracticable to supply all the information which might be desired by the 
minuter Students of Bibliography and Genealogy, the aim will be to give as much information as is possible 
within the necessary limits. The selection must, of course, be less exhaustive in modern times, when the 
available materials of biography become overwhelmingly voluminous. 


In later volumes it will be sought to remedy any errors of excess or defect which may be pointed out in 
the first. It is confidently hoped, in any case, that the execution of the work will be not unworthy of the aims 
implied in its title ; and that it will take its place beside the completest Biographical Dictionaries hitherto 
published. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place. 


Printed sone PRANCL Press, Took’s C Published 
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